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* by a single thread. _ He had spoken to her on the 
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THE ROAD TO SLUMBERLAND. 


Waar is the road to Slumberland, 
And where does the baby go 

The road lies straight through mother’s arms 
When the sun is sinking low. 

He goes by the drowsy “and of Nod,” 
To music of “lullaby,” 

When all wee lambs are safe in the fold, 
Under the evening sky. 


Tue largest farm in the world is said to be one in 
the south-west of the State of Louisiana, measuring 
one hundred miles north and south and twenty-tive 
mites east and west. The 1,500,000 acres of which it is 
made up were purchased seven years ago from the 
State of Louisinna and from the United States Govern- 
ment by & syndicate of northern capitalists, by which 
it is now farmed. At that time it wasa vast grazing 
proce for the cattle of the few dealers in the neigh- 

urhood, there being 30,000 head of cattle and horses 
upon it. 

This immense tract is now divided into convenient 
pasture stations, or ranches, the fencing alone having 
cost £10,000. The land is best adapted for rice, sugar, 
corn, and cotton. All the cultivating, ditching, etc., is 
done by steam power, a tract of about half-a-mile wide 
being taken and an engine placed on each side. 

The Engine’ are portable and work a cable attached 
to four ploughs ; the area daily ploughed in this way, 
with the labour of only three men, being thirty ‘acres. 
Harrowing, sowing, etc., is done in the same way, an 
there is not a single draught horse on the : 
Horses are, however,. used for the herdsmen, who look 
aftor the 18,000 head of cattle upon the estate, which 
is traversed for thirty-six miles by the Southern 
Pacific Railway. 

The company has three steamboats upon the three 
hundred miles of navigable waters which traverse their 
a and also possesses & shipyard, o bank, and rice 
mills. 


UR recent reply to a correspondent who 
asked the number of Smiths in the country, 
in which we threw out a suggestion as to 
the advisibility of a paper being started 
for the special benefit of the Smiths, 
elicited so many letters from members of 
this well-known family that we came to the 
conclusion we ought to do something 

special for readers who belong to it. 

We, therefore, offer Special Prize of two guineas 
to be competed for by Smiths. As it is well known 
that the members of this fanious clan are an unusually 
intelligent body of people, we do not insult them by 
making the competition too easy. 

It will, therefore, take the form of an anagram upon 
the title and motto of this paper. In other words, the 
prize will be awarded to the Smith (big or little, old 
or young) who succeeds in transposing the letters that 
comprise the words “Pearson's Weekly, To Interest, 
To Elevate, To Amuse,” most successfully. 

Of course the object is to make a sentence. that has 
some bearing upon the original words, if possible. 

The whole of the letters in oar title and motto must 
be used. No letter must be employed oftener, or more 
seldom than it appears in title and motto. The apos- 
trophe between the n and the s of Pearson’s may be 
used or omitted as competitors please. 

Competitions must reach here before the last day of 
this month. Result will appear in the second number 
published in February. 

‘As there is just the possibility that .among the 


A soft little night-gown, clean and white, 
A face washed sweet and fair ; 
A mother brushing the tangles out 
From the silky, golden hair ; 
Two little tired satiny feet, 
From the shoe and the stockin free ; 
Two little palms together clas 
At the mother’s patient knee. 


Some baby words that are drowsily lisped 
In the tender Shepherd’s ear, 

And a kiss that only a mother can place 
On the brow of her baby dear. 

A little round head which nestles at last 
Close to the mother’s breast, 

And then the lullaby, soft and low, 
Singing the song of rest. 


And closer and closer the blue-veined lids 
Are hiding the baby eyes, 

As over the road to 8) umberland 
The dear little traveller hies ; 

For this is the way, through mother’s arms 
All sweet little babies go ; 

To the peacefal shadow of Slumberland, 
When the sun is sinking low. 


SS 
THE COST OF BAD WEATHER, 


How many persons have reflected upon the expense 
which changes of weather in the civilised temperate 
zone occasion? To say nothing of the ruin of fine 
clothing by sudden showers, let us consider what a 
cost is inflicted upon the community by unpleasant 


A CUE, 


American Grew (in London): “You are the one 
who sends little personal items to the home papers, 
aren’t you ?” A 
*London Correspondent : “ Yes, I am. Going to 
appear on the stage?” ' ae 

“Oh, no; I only want o little mention in the per- 
sonal department. You see, I have bought a hat 
exactly Tike that worn by the Princess of Wales, 
an 


“Yes, a little item to the effect that you and the 
Princess looked pe ceed pretty in the same sort of a 
hat can be worked in ver nicely.” 
“Qh, but I want something more pronounced than 
that, you know.” ; 
‘Let me see. Well, 1 can say that at a reception 


us also suppose, for a guess, that on a day, which is 
rainy all over the country, 1,000,000 um! 
brought into use. The use of these umbrellas may be 
said to cause each to lose one per cent. (say 1d.) of its 
original value, and in the aggregate the umbrellas 
used are not worth so much by £5,000 at night as they 
were inthemorning. These nmounts are mere guesses, 
but they serve to show the panel : : 
January 20, 1884, was & p easant winter day in Lon- 
don. On January 20, 1885, there was a “London fog.” 
On the former day a single gaslight company sent out 


becomes— 
“You horrid butcher, Orton, biggest rascal here.” 
In order that no Smith may be able to complain 
that we did not properly make this offer known, we 
have put upon our weekly contents sheet the words 


your hat was exactly like that worn by the Princess, 61,000,000 cubic feet. of Bra, oe the latter day it sent EVERYONE 
thus showing 1 great similarity of taste, ana—— a out 96,000,000 cubic feet. e difference of 35,000,000 NAMED 
“That won't do; it hasn't the right sort of sound, | cubic feet was wholly due to the darkness caused by 
somehow.” : the fog, and the extra gas supplied by this one com- SMITH 
“You will have to prompt me, then.” y—and there are several in London—cost the pub- MUST SEE 
“ Just state in a few plain words that as soon as the | lic more than £5,000. It is probable that a single 
Princess caught sight of me she rushed off and bought | foggy, day in London entails upon the people of that PaGE 401. 
a hat exactly like mine ; that’s all I want.” city, in various ways, 40 aggregate loss of more than | Surely no one bearing the proud name of Smith 
————-+t-_—_ £25,000. ie Se will be able to resist that | 


“Sport and sweet,” remarked the grocer, as he tied 
up fifteen ounces of sugar and marked it “One 


equalled by its brevity, and the lack of business 
pound.” 


management has only been excelled by the lack of 


expected to sew on missing buttons, and do little 


repairs, for which a small sum is deducted from the 


A Lapy was very solicitous about her health. Every 
trifle made her uneasy, and the! doctor was called in 
immediately. The doctor was 8 skilful man, and, con- 
sequently, led a large practice. It was very dis- 

ble to him to be so often called away from his 

other cases for nothing, and he resolved to take an 
opportunity of letting the lady see this. 
ne day the lad observed a red bree upon her hand, 
and at once sent for the doctor. He came, looked at 
the hand, and said: “ You did well to send for me 


“WHEN a certain opera com came to———,” 
said the head of a large mantle ouce, ‘I noticed there 
were two or three expensive lace shawls sent home on 
approbation and returned on the morning after_the 
rformance. This set me thinking, and when Mrs. 

came in the day of an opera night and asked 
to have one of the most expensive wraps home to look 
at, I just wiipped out to the theatre, and bought a seat 
immediately behind those of Mr. and Mrs. B——. 
When I came in a little late there was Mra. B—— 
seated in front of me with the elegant lace wrap sent 


"Private McGinnis had a great deal of trouble with 


subject, and she had promised to see after it; but 
still the button was not on properly. 


hint this time, anyhow.” He took the lid off his tin 


hlacking-box—about th inches in diameter— early.” __ | home in the morning over her shoulders, When she 
panéhe ea noleait it with his fork, and then tied it The lady looked alarmed, and asked: “Is it turned I treated her patsy, and said I was delighted 
on the neck of the shirt that was nex! to be w: bay ate then!” is the wrap had suited her. She looked unhappy dering 
Next Saturday, when bis washing came back, we| “ tain not,” replied the doctor ; “ to-morrow the | the performance, but the shawl was not ana fire to 


me, and I put the price of my opera ticket on to that 


spot would have disappeared without my assistance, 
of the wrap when I sent in the account,” 


i taken the hint ; 
ieathecedl ros 0) Te tve ern Vinee and I should have lost my fee for this visit.” 


she had, she had made a button-hole to fit ¢/ 


o~ 


Se 


A CRITIC'S STORY. 

Wun I left my bright fire and cosy room in ‘the 
T ing Night, 1 in order to witness the 
Tere rg pS oe wise 


oro it was sno Not a cab was within 
hail, so I was complied: to — through it ; there- 
fore, when I took my stall at Old Drury I was not in 
On my ties 0 yoame tadlyy whe witesk 
my @ young lady, who struck me as 
i vemerkably handsome ; not that [admire women 
generally, for, besides being a critic, I may as well 
own that I am a crusty bachelor. She was fashion- 
~ attired ina black evening dress, and round: her 
neck was.a costly meet in the pendant of which 
vaksly ginpord fartivety af: tho becrinams tpos b 
= mi rtively at the me y my 
side, I nave that, although her eyes were turned 
toweeds the stage, they were not following the panto- 
mime. 


Somehow I could not keep my eyes from her. I 
heeded not what de; ions the forty thieves were 
committing upon the sae and I found myself, plain 
and unromantic as I am, admiring her. | 

Suddenly I was startled.‘by hearing a little at 
my elbow, and, turning round—for I had shifted my 
glancé for very shame at my own rudeness—I found, 
to my astoni t, that my divinity had fainted. 

. Her removal caused a slight consternation. I accom- 
panied the attendants out into one of the corridors, 
where the usual remedies ihe pecnpely applied. 


“ Wheré—where am'I?” ed, as her eyes wan- 
dered round cohfusedly. 

“You have not’ been well,” I replied. “Will you 
allow me to see you safely home?” 


Ah, I remember,” said she, staring wildly at me. 

“T remember it all. I was taken ill. But it was he! 
I must get away from him, or—or I shall go mad !” 
and she into tears. 

tly, however, she recovered, and, notwith- 
standing her pretestations, I called a hansom. When 
asked for her address she replied, “Tell him: to drive 
to the corner.of Park Lane. I will alight there.” 

I did so, and jumped in beside her. She spoke with 
aslightly foreign accent. I was anxious to know who 

6 was. > 

“Do you reside in Park Lane?” I asked. 

. “Please.do not -ask where ‘I live. 1 thank you ex- 
tremely for the kindness you have shown me, sir ; and 
I trust the day may not be far hence when I can render 
you some little service in return,” she replied, smiling. 

' The cab‘soon pulled up. ° 

_ “ And, before we rt may, I not have the satisfac- 
tion of knowi at I dhall see you once again?” I 
said, as I assisted her out. ' 

“No; but you have my most sincere thanks for your 
trouble. I am much better, and must now leave you.” 

As I stood there watching her retreating figure, I 
knew I had fallen in love with her. When she had 
vanished from my sight, I re-entered the hansom, and 
drove. back .to Drury Lane, my mind filled with 
thoughts of the beautiful and mysterious woman I had 
friended, wondering if we should ever meet 
again. 

A ae later, a neat little packet arrived at my 
office, addréssed to me. It contained an elegantly- 
chased silver cigarette-case, with my name engraved 
thereon ; but there was not a i of writing to give 
clue from whence it came. guessed who had 
sent.it. ; 

Time wore on; I pursued my wearying vocation 
utenti. Ever watchful to catch another glimpse 
of her, I Peta de glanced round the stalls and boxes of 

each theatre I visited. Something seemed to tell me 
she was an admirer of the drama ; that if ever I met 
her it would be before the footlights. The months 
passed rapidly away, and winter had been succeeded 
at last by spring, yet my search was a futile one. 

I was sitting in my. office in Fleet Street one May 
morning, p nnjng a “notice” of the dramatic show I 
had ‘attended the previous night, when the porter 
intruded upon my seclusion, stating that a lady, who 
would neither give her name nor business, was waiting 
ene see me. As the man uttered these words, my 

eart bounded with joy, for I concluded at once who 

it was.- * : a 

“Show her up,” I said. And a few moments later 
my fair unknown entered. 

After greeting me, and taking a seat in my easy- 
chair, she said ! 

“ Your kindness upon one occasion, Mr. Carstairs, I 
shall never forget.” 

“T will do anything I can to serve you,” I replied, 
gallantly. 

“Tbank you so much,” said she. “Thon, will you do 
thie for me? Be onthe platform of theSt. Lazare Sta- 
tion, Paris, nt seven o'clock in the evening of the 15th 
of May, and a messenger will take this packet from 

‘ou. 

y She opéned a small hand-bag she carried, and pro- 

re Nr a parcel about six inches square. 

is ‘ts the packet. Will you consent to do it?” 

“Certainly!” I said, as I took'the packet, which 
appeared rather heavy, and placed it upon the table. 

“You are extremely kind, and I do not know how I 
shall eee you. Rest assured I shall remember how 

«J am indebted to you. Ah! I had almost forgotten. 
You must wear this, so that you will bp known.” And 


‘he openet! her crocédile-akin beg, and took out's jewel | 


case. - e ry} 
Opening it, she discloséd a magnificent starf-pin, in 
Gila wan ack © diam as lustrous as that in the 
enn oe were oe ob pe tImethen - 
“Am wear this 5 ; 
“Yes; you will be oe, one Poptopia ber 
served its purpose you ma it ‘as @ souveni! 
ssa But 1 Oe a poe _My horses do not 
care about standing too féng.” And she rose and held 
out her hand. ae d . 
“And may I not know for whom I am performing 
thig little service?” I said, as we shook han 
i ied, ‘ No, I must not tell you ;” 
owed her lownstairs. A landau 


She emiled, as she 
then turned,.and I fol : 
and pair -were-waiting at door, and with a fin 
“ Adieu !” and another expression of thanks, she got 
in, and was driven away westwards. 

Returning to my I shut the door, and stood 
before the window, puzzled. That she was wealthy 
there could be no doubt.’ The scarf-pin was a most 
valuable one, and as I took it up and examined it the 
rare gem flashed with « thousand fires. velcge also, 
did I examine the age ; it was hard upon all sides, 
and I concluded t the paper contained a small, 
heavy box. My Sie | was so aroused, that I believe 
at that moment I would have given half my worldly 
possessions to know the contents of that box. Fancy 
& prosaic man like myself taking part in such a 
romance. It was too ludicrous. 2 

* * 

On May 18th, 1887, I stood outside the departure 
platform of the Gare St. Lazare, with the diamond pin 
in my scarf. The hands of the big clock pointed to the 
hour of seven, and a couple of minutes later a tall man, 

in a long fur-trimmed travelling coat, came up 
tome. Making a military salute, he said, in broken 
English, “Monsieur has gomething for me, I believe 1” 
glanced at him curiously fora moment, and replied, 

“ Yes,” handing him the mysterious package. 

“Many thanks,” said the man, with another salute, 
and, turning on his heel, he was soon lost in the hurry- 


‘ing crowd. 


e clear spring day was on the wane as I turned on 
to the Boulevard Hassanann, engrossed in thought. A 
brisk trade was going on at the restaurants, and the 
numerous little marble-topped tables ranged outside 
on the boulevard were crowded with customers. But 
I noticed not the things around me as I walked moodily 
back to my hotel, for I was more puzzled than I have 
sl yg in my whole life. Next day [ returned to 
ndon, : ; F 
In July I took my annual month's vacation. I-had 
spent a portion of my time up the Rhine, had visited 

ale, Geneva, Lucerne, and Como, and had journeyed 
on to old historic Milan, for I’ particularly wished to 
see a new opera which was being played at the far- 
famed La Scala Theatre, and was attracting the notice 
of all Europe.’ | . , 

I was spending an hour after dinner one evening at 
my hotel, the t Feolta,” debating whether I should re- 
turn to England by the Cenis or St. Gothard route, 
when, by mere chance, my eye fell upon In Sgcoto, an 
illustrated Italian newspaper. I took it up, and, 
opening it, the first thing presented to my view wasn 
neatly-executed a of a face whose every fea- 
ture was graven only too ceply upon my memory. It 
was that of my divinity in black. 

inwstontadily uttered a cry of pleasure. At last 
I should know her name, and that, perhaps, would 
enableme to solve the mystery. Underneath the picture 
was a single line in Italian, “ The Princess Cavaglia.” 

I searched the columns of the paper for a biogra- 
hical notice, and at last found it. The celebrated 
Princess Cavaglia, I learnt, was the wife of Prince 
Cavaglia, who lived in Rome, and who had also a sum- 
mer residence at Chioggia, near Venice. The princess, 
aver whose beauty all Italy was half mad, and who 
moved in the most select circles both in Paris and 
Vienna, had been shot dead by an unknown hand 
whilst walking at night in the Piazza di Spagna, at 
Rome, a week previously. And the notice concluded 
by expressing the greatest astonishment at the painful 
occurrence, which had caused so much sensation 
throughout Europe. 

My fair unknown a princess! I translated the 
notice carefully through and through. Later that 
evening, on paying my bill, I remarked to .the hotel 
manager casually upon the beauty of the Princess 
Se and asked whether he had known her. 

. » Fes,” he replied ; “she has stayed here many 
times. Hers was an unhappy life, indeed. The Prince 
is old enough to be her grandfather, and she did not 
love him. Before she married the Prince she was 
engaged to the Conte Ferrara; and, between you and 
me, he was the man she loved.” 

“Where is he?” 

“No man knows. He is not in Italy, for. he is 
suspected of revolutionary intrigues.” . 

“Hers is a soy Srauge death. 
sa a their best to bring the murderer to justice?” 
said J. : 

“Yes,” he replied ; “but some Preble say she aided 
the Nihilists. How true this is! am unable to say. 
But her death looks suspiciously like the revenge of 
& secret society.” : 

“So it does,” said I,as I paid the bill, and wished 
the manager good-night, 


Surely the: police ' 


e. or ss! 

; A fow bougs later aft fc 0 
I have now. efor ( ay, 

e train, ; 
again geo the w A —nay, loved. Her 
pe tentnge enki ve been due to noth as 
revenge, crime was certaint i 
erg Oe or Aoee, Wise es Sak 


of some secret society. 
* * ee ® e 
My duties shortly afterwards brought about an 
soqneiztanct with an Italian dramatic sgewt’yho was 
in England for a preaaure Hie; and. one night we re- 


ired together to the national theatre. -I was killing 


sd wok lectins the play, for 1 felb agerally bored 
t , for ‘ 
that on ge hay euddénly startled by my 


fee Seen, cletobing tay K 
riend Novello clu nee. : 
“Corpo dé Basco f Look—look 1” he “exclaimed, 
nodding in the direction of the stage. I could see 
nothing out of the ordinary ; no hitch had occurred, 
and everything was running smoothly. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“Tt is he! it is he!” ae ; 

“Who?” I eee beginning to think that my 
friend had taken leave of his senses. - 

“ Ah, of course. You do not know. I forgot. Mark 
its man to the right, at the end. He is stooping. 

! i 
“ Yes,” I replied. could see was a well-known 
es, plied. All I could -k: 
foreign singer, who had been engage’ for the London 
Italian opera. 

“That is the young Conte Ferrara, who was once 
ene to marry the Princess Cavaglia,” he said, in a 
whisper. 

“The Princess Cavaglia!” 1 cried, in amazement 
“You knew her 3” 

“Indeed I did. But 
Carstairs.” ; 

“T am going out; will you come, too4” I replied. 
And we both left the crowded auditorium. 

When outside, we walked round to an adjacent club, 
and there, over a cigar, I learnt much about my mys- 
terious divinity. 

It ap od that Signor Novello, before he had 
turned dramatic agent, had been in the French secret 
poli The young Conte Ferrara was well-known as 
the head of a desperate Nihilist band, who had perpe- 
trated certain deeds in Russia that had startled the 
world. As the hotel manager had told me, he was en- 
gaged to marry the Princess, but her parents did not 
sanction his suit, and she was forced to marry the old 
prince on account of his great wealth. The latter, 
pecceing that his wife loved Ferrara, contrived to 

ve at eden eh ihilist ates esca Se 
prison, however, and. remained in hiding. e police 
could not t him, and it was only that very night 
Novello had discovered that he had turned actor. 

When he had §nished his narrative, he paused fora 
moment, and said, with a smile, “And you, go, may 
be thankful that you were not arrested as a Nihilist 
also.” 

_ “How? What have I done, pray 1” I asked, laugh- 
in 


you do not appear well, Mr. 


g. A F 

“Why, for being mixed up with the Princess.” . 

“ How do you know I ever spoke to her?” I asked, 
with astonishment. 


“ Was that an infernal machine ?” 

“Yes; it was the same which caused the death of 
General Pernikoff in St. Petersburg a week later,” he 
answered. ; 

As may be imagined, I was struck almost’ dumb 
with amazement. 

“ But—but who killed the Princess?” I gasped. 

“She was removed because the society wanted het 
no longer. She could have given information which 
might have proved most dangerous to them. But 
never fear, the murderer will be caught yet.” 

This was a revelation, indeed ; but judge my surprise 
when, amongst my letters, n few mornings later, I 
found one from a notary in Rome, stating that he had 
been directed to send the enclosed cheque by the 
Princess Cavaglia, now deceased, in recognition of cer- 
tain services I had rendered her. 

The cheque was for one thousand pounds. 

* * * * * 

Subsequently I instituted some inquiries, and on 
turning ovér the file of newspapers at my office, I 
found that the Conte Ferrara, under his nom de théatre, 
had played in “The Forty Thieves” on Boxing Night, 
1886. The discovery, then, was the cause of the 
Princess’s fainting fit. 

I have no more to tell, except that I have placed 
the thousand pounds to my credit at my bankers, and 
that [ never enter Drury Lane Theatre without glanc- 
ing at the one particular stall in which sat my 
divinity in black—the only woman who ever won my 
affection. 

As for my diamond _scarf-pin, I wear it daily, and it 
is universally admired. E ; 


i __. 
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SOME MARKS OF OCCUPATION. COOL“HEA r fb GENERALS. Nopony- wishes | Ps ie an, it is 0 
é relief to fond be nuree cribs it at night. 


A cagrEntzn’s right shoulder 1s atmost invariably | It is somewhat strange that France, the nation of 
higher than his left, in consequence of having to use | hot: bl should have produced.a long line of 
his right arm all the time: in planing and hammering. — showed -the completest sang froid,on the 
With.every shaving his body rises with a jerk, and it : of: battle Mapoleon sometimes assumed a cer- 
finally becomes natural for im to hold himeelf in that } :tain ardour, but n¢ ing could excite bim.if he did 
way. The right arm of a blacksmith, for the same | not choose to be exo Murat, Napoleon's dashing 


ae 

“Tyra” said the-dear girl, es she led the into 
secluded little nook in oe se eaatny, is wbab =e 
| callshis ‘match-box.” ’ Everybody comes ii here to 
pro ae | 2 


: — 
reason, is very much developed, while the Jeft arm, | chief pf. cavalry, wh splendid enthusiasm won| PortcEwaN oan Fe 

from disuse, oy et eal in comparison. many cooesate " charges, gould be. as cool: as: his dive Keo siete: loafer): “Do you play 
f = perce ae rig Fag eae At the taking of Mosoo hile the troops sat i aL mage . 
rom continua ng over 6 Ins! ween 3 or: Ww, W eo mn i uh : ace 

trom continually bending rs. ‘The head of a briok- | their saddles Gnders murderons Ss, ines “Well, it's your move.” ; 


layers labourer is held aloft with a haughty, self- n despatch to which an answer birrengar cher Though 

reliant air, from the -habit of parr hod on his | his mettlesome- horse was trembling, Mur 

shoulder, and looking above him-as he imbs up to the | rems upon the horn of the dle, took -his note-book 

mateding: : in-one and a pencil in the other, and began to 
"All good orators have abnormally wide mouths. This |-write a response. - 

is the direct consequence of using sonorous words, and | Suddenly a shell fell and exploded on the ground 

speaking with deliberation and correct pronunciation. | close by. The horse teaped into the air.and swu 

If one practises this before a glass, one can see that | wildly around.-. Murat simply transferred the 


“To what do you attribute the curative properties 
af 708 tis 3”. =: o sterees eee. 
ell,” answered the proprietor thoughtfully, “1 
fancy the advertising }’ve done has had something to 
do with it.” - . : <8 
oo 
“ Waar part am I to take’” said Chapple. 


the muscles in the cheeks are stretched more than | to the. d- ‘that held the note-book, cal the} “You are te be.the heroine’ i 
ordinarily, and the mouth is extended 9. reat deal | horse with the ot! hand, and then went on writing stage manger, ee ees father, reples the 
more than in everyday conversation. en, his toh as if nothing had hap) ot cea iises he dot” ; 
Nature has something to do with it. A large mouth, | _A shout of admiration went up along the line. | “He dies ten years before the curtain rises on hs 


like a prominent nose, is a sign of power. Buta!l men | Murat saw that: the enthusiasm - 5 first act.” a 
- with big mouths are not orators, thank goodness for trifling act had created a favourable moment for a 

that ! ; - charge. Hé gave the order, and his men swept the 

Long hair is nowadays more often a sign of poverty | enemy:ce’ aways : , 
than an indication that o man is a great author or So oot Generel Reynier once sa) 1 
artist. But it isa fact that o Lusy literary man cannot enor in Calabria, in 1806, froma complete rout, seely 
often tolerate the tedious and elaborate processes of | by-t! , 
the barber ; and if he is iaugleie many literary men infantry -firé. Hed eompelled the: French to retreat. 
t 


oh 
A memnen of our staff, who has fully investigated the 
matter, om there are. only fort: imal jokes in the 
world, and that these have existed from the da 8 of 
Noah: If this is so, the modern joke maker ought to 
be praised rather than blamed ; for out of these forty : 
printatY elétnents he grinds‘out' countless number of 


are, he is very apt to shun the barber, as there is no | Reynier, feating » pam remained. to the last, and | rib tickters, thereby, in many cases su rting a wife 
‘one at home to insist upon his keeping tidy. brought up ‘the rear. ‘Though the British fire was | and s houseful of children. , ape 
Se murderous, he had: lighted a cigar, and _ his. re ’ 
i men noticed that the: puffs o " smoke:went up wit! 3 . . 
A DEEP YOUNG MAN. absolute regularity, as his horse moved slowly on, Ayona the begging letters recently received at the 
Sakae i office of a benevolent society was one running thus :— 


: Z Puff! A wait. Puff! Another-wait. T aif 
Tue other day Miss Fannie Lomer ran across the } were pouring -on,: firi vigorously'as they advanced, 
road to see an intimate friend. As is usual with young | but nothing ‘could accelerate Reynier’s smoking.: His 
ladies, they had a good deal to tell one another. In | soldiera rallied under the inspiration of the queer 


“This unfortunate young man is the only son of a 
widow, whe died phils sre his earnings maintain 
his aged father and i hers, whose sole support 


the course of the conversation Fannie said : spectacle, and: moved off in order. he.is.”. Tha secretary of the society wrote on-the mar- 
“T used to think that Gus Simpson was & nice young Perhaps the most cool-blooded commander who ever | 810 of the epistle the following note:—“ The circum- 
man, but I just hate him now.” lived was the French general, Saint-Cyr. He was a | stances of the case are evidently exaggerated,” 
: ney, w = bas he basa ‘i 2 great a but totally neglecta 4 ene of his Pena t Sereeneen 
e’s treated me shametully. men. e. was never. seen on horse i never |p. z Le: ates ase wie De at gu 
“In what way?” : showed ‘himself: before'the lines, Om, one occasion, Fe ox ill you ate: (addressing eae nan his 
“ Why, the other evening, at a party, I said to him, | when he was *si @ general of division, the im- | Po4i ter all, you are just now better off here than 


‘Let’s play the old game of temptation. If I say | petuous Marshal Oudirrot,: -to know-what to do the like of us whoareat liberty. What greater punish 


yes or no to your questions, [ll owe you a box of | in a emmerg rgenoy, asked, Sai 
oves, and if you say yes or 0, youll axe me a box.” tel ing him that Gal ““non-plussed.” ~ - 
“Then, what?”.s - - a ee “You, mansigngnr said Saint-Cyr, “are o marshal 
“ Well, after the Apne! he took me home, and all the | of the empire, .énd:-I am & general of division. I shall 
ab | there he talked as sweetly as could be about love, | faithfully carry out your orders, but it would not be 
and that men should not live alone, and all that. And | becoming for me to advise you.” ; 
when-we got to the front gute, he said, ‘Fannie, I have Later on Saint-Cyr succeeded to the command of the 
waited for this opportunity a lane time—will you | army, and then adopted a peculiar method of general- 
marry me %’ I whispered ‘ Yes, in a low voice ; and — | ship. He formed his plan of battle clearly, precisely, 
(here her sobs choked her voice). and with admirable foresight. Then he sent his orders 
“ And what did he do then?” inquired her listener, to his subordinates, and shut himself up in his quarters, 
eagerly. absolutely forbidding entrance to-a singlé soul. Here 
ape ue ee and said, ‘You've lost, Fannie. he took out his violin and went to studying @ hard 
I take number nines’ ; then laughed with all his might. piece of ifiusic as tranquilly as if he had been in the 
That's what he did.” : ; ce. ede 
' ta The la . won ae ae io era 
marshal of. empire was fought wh e was fid- 
HOW DIMPLES AND FRECKLES dling in his tent. @ had, apparently, foreseen every- 


ARE PRODUCED. thing, and the carrying,out of his‘plans completely 


Ir seems that dimples have become fashionable in 
ceituin American circles, and, as in other phases of 
life; where the demand exists, & supply appears. 
The artist in dimples places small glass tube over 
the spot where the dimple is designed to appear. The 
air is sucked out of the tube, thereby raising a small 
protaberance of skin, which is ligatured, or tied with 
a picce of fine silk, and then duly snipped off with a 


The wound is next bound up, a silver cone inverted | Ma. CLAPNEY, & humourist, goes to a minstrel show, 

being placed over it, so as to mark its centre. The | and with indignation hears the brilliant end-man 

part is dressed daily, and, after the lapse of tive days, “getting off” his own jokes. He is not inconsolable, 
as arule, the injury is healed, and in its place appears and has just decided that the minstrel has paid him a 

! the coveted dimple. compliment, when he hears o lady whisper : : ? 

| 4 In American society, we are likewise informed, | , “There sits that stand fellow, Clapney. He's strain: 

freckles have also become the rage. | ‘There is acertain | ing his ears to éatch that end-man s jokes. That's the 
kind of sand called “freckle sand,” which is said to | Way such fellows fill their papers. 


$ n 


card was inscribed as follows — The -execu- 
tioner pee his compliments, and wishes you 
happy New Year !” . 


A Jos yor A VeETERINARY.—At the time when 
Josephine Wessely, the great singer, excited so much 
enthuéiasin ot Leipsig, a student called on the famous 
Dr. Thierach, complaining of a severe pai in his right 


arm, On examination Thierach foun that one of the 
sinews of. the arm was misplaced, and asked the student 
how it happened. The young man stated that he 
with several companions, had taken the horses out of 
the carriage of the fair artiste, and had dragged it 
from we E eatre to seo ieee ia ‘emer ees eh 
no kind of sympathy with such doings, dryly re ied : 
“ My ae | frend, in that case I can do i ee for 
you, You will really haye to consult a veterinary 
surgeon, who understands the treatment of horses and 


——-— 
Jack: “Why are you looking so sad? 


n 
Tom: “ I saw Maud throwing sly glances at Harry 


t." 
Jack: “Cheer up. It was doubtless for you she 
meant them, ‘though Harry got them. Women never 
can throw straight, you know.” 


asses.” 
—————— eo 


2100 INSURANCE 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we propose to 
substitute a Football Insurance - for the 


; produce these generally undesirable marks when ee ge tae Ay operation until the first week in A pril, 
\@ rubbed on the face. But the most satisfactory freckles, | SWALLOWING A Neepie.—One of the ‘fashionable | when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
me, we are told, are those which are “ hand painted,” at a restaurants in Vienna was lately the scene of a most Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 


cost of half a dollar a piece. These artistic freckles | exciting incident. A stylishly-dressed gentleman, of 
are warranted. to last at least three days—always | about forty, sat down in one of the crowded saloons 
a provided the wearer does not pay too, great devotion | to partake of an elaborate supper, consisting of the 
to soap and water. © ~~ a choicest viands. In an hour from the commencement, 

These vagaries of fashion—perhaps crazes would be | and when the last course had been served up, the 

a more appropriate term—may appear singularly silly | guest syddenly. jumped up hen the table, shouted and 

and astonishing, but, after all, they Lelong to the same stormed, and called for the landlord, to whom he de- 

‘ category of human vanities as those exhibiting them- | clared, amid a torrent of abusive language, that he had 
seives in high-heeled boots, which make easy walking found a needle in the pudding which h nearly choked 

difficult, and in tight corsets, which make easy breath- | him. The noise he made attracted all other guests, 

ing an impossibility. who stood round to listen to the outpouring of his 

e The false freckle and the artificial’ dimple are, in | wrath. The landlord and waiters did their utmost to 
' reality, only developments of the misdirected esthetic | assure the gentleman of their innocence. All in vain, 
sense. Properly cultivated, this sense leads to the however, for at last he rushed a into the street, say- 
appreciation of feu and to the education of artistic | ing, “TJ will fetch the police ! he landlord had quite 
feeling ; misdirected, it plunges its votaries into every enough to do in offering explanations to the rest of the 
ppecies of bodily imbecility aud physical inanity, of | company, meantime the guest had time to—skedaddle. 


which mankind and womanaind can dream, No police came, 


ime of thea nt ot copy of the 
current number of PEAI N’S WEEELY, whi 
must bear his usual signature wn ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 
tl within three days, and death must. 

ve occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accident. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


208. Is a Neal of Several Courses more or less Easily 
Digested than a Meal of only One? 


This copenda the tity of food eaten, its 
digestibility, ocniting, ate, pre! the food in both 


cases to be equally digestible, and ; not more in. 


courses put 
in the case of the one course, there would 
be no reason wliy there should be any difference in the 
ease with which either meul should be digested. If the 
one course were of food either difficult or requiring a 
time to digest, and the several courses were of 
easy and requiring little time to digest, the meal 
of several courses would be more easily digested than 
the meal of one course, quantity for quantity, and vice 
wers4. It must be borne in mind that cooking fre- 
cual inakes a difference in the matter of the 
igestion of a meal; one cook so preparing and serving 
meat as to make it tender and digestible, while another 
cook might so prepare meat off the same joint as to 
render it tough and very indigestible. 


209. How many Public Companies are Floated An- 
n i: this oe ee and What is Their 


As will be seen from the following later givi 
statistics for the last five years, the number and capi 
varies considerably. 


Year. No. of Companies, Nominal — Capital. 
1885 1,482 199,222,961 
1886 1,891 145,850,702 
1887 2, 170,172,674 
1888 2,550 353,781,594 
1889 2,788 236,520,674 


It is estimated that in April, 1884, there were 8,692 
istered companies, with a paid-up capital of 
75,551,294, carrying on business. In April, 1889, the 

number of companies had increased to 11,968, with a 
paid-up capital of £671,870,184 


210. Smith is Well Known to be the Commonest Name 
in England— ch are the Commonest in 
and Ireland ? 

Smith is the commonest surname in Scotland as well 
asin England, though, if we take the Highlands by 
themselves, we that Macdonald predominates 

ly. rding to an eminent authority—Mr. 
Seton, M.A.—the most prevalent surnames in 
Scotland are Smith, the name of one person in every 
sixty-nine ; Macdonald, one in seventy-eight ; Brown, 
one in eighty-nine ; Robe one in ninety-one ; 
Campbell, one in ninety-two ; Thomson, one in ninety- 
five ; and Stewart, one in ninety-eight. ‘“ One person 
in every twelve in Scotland,” says Mr. Seton, “will 
answer to one or other of these seven names.” The 
commonest surname in Wales is Jones ; Williams and 
Davies taking the second and third places respectively. 
In Ire the most prevalent surname is Murphy. 
Kelly running it a good second. As an instance of 
the prevalence of the name of Murphy in the 
Emerald Isle we may mention that in a case tried in 
Dublin last October, there was a Murply on the 
bench (Mr. Justice Murphy) a Murphy in the dock, 
and ten Murphys in the jury-box. 


211. Can Fish Drown ? 

Fish in streams and rivers are sometimes drowned. 
Strange as the idea of a drowned tish may be, when a 
stream is suddenly swollen with water that has fallen 
upon and drained from surrounding soil which has 
been exposed for some time previously to the sun’s 
rays, the water is warmed and deprived of its power 
of holding a proper complement of oxygen, the 
vivifying gas in consequence escapes, and the fish, 
deprived of the aids necessary for respiration, faint 
and die, as they would if placed in tepid water. A 
fish, like a man, requires a perpetual supply of oxygen 
to his breathing apparatus. A fish gets his oxygen 
from the water, a man gets it from the atmosphere 
around him. Reverse the position of the two, and the 
fish becomes what is called “ drowned ” in the open air, 
while the man is “drowned” in the water. A fish taken 
out of water dies from drowning, because the numerous 
little blood-containing filaments which comprise the 
gills become stuck together, and, of course, cannot act 
so as to oxygenate the blood. Fishermen sometimes 
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drown fish in the water. Immediately a fish is 
hooked he begins rushing about in a state of ariper 
and thus every minute takes more and more out o 
himeelf, till at last he begins to get rua ery to flag. 
The fisherman gently pulls the fish’s head to the 
surface of the stream, between wind and water. The 
creature grows more and more faint as its head is 
elevated out of the water, the gills stick together, and 
he at last becomes an easy prey. 


212. Is Dreaming Injurious to the Health? 

Anything which interferes with the rest which sleep 
is des); to give to all parts of the body for recuper- 
ative purposes is more or less injurious to health. 
Dreams are evidence that some part of the brain is in 
a state of activity and at work, and therefore not 
getting that rest which Nature intended and which is 
necessary to keep it in a state of health. Without 
sleep the body and brain would soon become com- 
pletely exhausted, and the less such periods of slee 
are interfered with by dreams or sleep-walking, whic 
is a further development of dreaming, the more re- 
freshed will a person rise, and the more cage for fresh 
exertion, both Boaly and mental, during the ensuing 
day. Nothing is so refreshing and invigorating after 
a hard day’s work as dreamless sleep. It must be re- 
membered, however, that dreaming is an effect rather 
than a cause, and that it can hardly take place to an 
extent that is injurious to the health unless it has 
been induced by some upset of the system. Acute 
diseases are often heralded by vivid dreaming, and any 
persistent features of this kind show the need of 
attending to the general health, or warn the over- 
strained cerebral system, and are thus valuable 
amongst Nature's alarm signals. Recurrent dreams 
are regarded as most significant of brain disturbance ; 
and one learned man has endeavoured to systematise 
dreams so as to make them available for use and 
guidance. In his opinion :—“ Lively dreams are in 

eneral a sign of the excitement of nervous action. 
Bott dreams are a sign of slight irritation of the head ; 
often in nervous fevers announcing the approach of a 
favourable crisis. Frightful dreams are a sign of de- 
termination of blood to the head. Dreams about blood 
and red objects are signs of inflammatory conditions. 
Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign of 
obstructions and diseases of the head. Dreams in 
which the patient imagines torture or injury of any 
limb indicate disease in that limb. Dreams about 
death often precede apoplexy, which is connected with 
determination of blood to the head.” 


218. by on aaaaaas Eats Most in Proportion to its 
C) 


While in the state of larve, the quantity of food 
consumed by insects is vastly greater in proportion to 
their bulk than that uired by larger animals. 
Many caterpillars eat daily twice their weight of 
leaves, which is as if an ox, weighing sixty stone, were 
to devour, every twenty-four hours, three-quarters of 
a ton of grass. In proportion to his size, the appetite 
of the mosquito is gigantic, “for he is all stomach,” 
says the writer of an article in CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL 
“ Watch him while he is feeding—on somebody else— 
and you marvel at his extraordinary icity and 
eaten of accommodation. At first he stands on all his 

legs, absorbed in his repast ; but presently, the first 
sharp edge of hunger dulled, he begins to show signs 
of enjoyment. Raising his hindmost pair of legs he 
works them stiffly up and down, as though to aid, by 
the pump-handle action, the proces of suction ; his 
body, no thicker than a silken thread when he alighted, 
begins to take decided shape, and the black and gray 
bands which adorn him show up distinctly. By and 
bye the hindmost legs cease pumping, and resume 
their proper office ; the distended body sinks down as 
though the slender limbs could no longer support its 
weight. The mosquito has finished ; in other words, 
he is as full as he can hold.” The spider is, however, 
the most voracious eater. It is said to be capable o 
eating between twenty-six and twenty-seven times its 
own weight during a day. If aman weighing between 
eleven and twelve stone consumed f in the same 
proportion, he would take for his breakfast the whole 
of a fat bullock ; another, supplemented by half a 
dozen sheep for junch ; and would, at a late dinner, 
dispose of about four barrels of fish, two bullocks, 
eight sheep, and four pigs. On the other hand, a 
spider, by its enormous appetite, seems only to be 
making up for possible lost time, for members of the 
species have been kept alive for a twelvemonth 
without any food at all. 
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214. What Acreage of Paper is Used Annually 
the Newspapers of this Country? ; by 
In the following answer to this question it is taken 
for granted that dai pnewspapere only are to be taken 
into consideration. Once one enters into the realm of 
weeklies, it is almost im le to draw the line 
between newspapers and o “ and no attempt at an 
accurate reply could be made if papers and periodicals 
oe Fg — were cakes into ee ka 
aily issue of morning and evening papers throughout 
the "iinguorn does not fall far i 
copies, and the area covered by each copy, when spread 
out to its full extent, may be taken to average one 
square yard. For ease in reckoning, it may be taken 
that the united issue amounts to as many thousand 
copies as there are square yards in an acre, or 4,840,000. 
This would mean that the extent of ground covered hy 
them daily would he a thousand acres, or considerably 
over 300,000 acres in the course of the year. 


215. Which Countries have the Highest and Lowest 
Postal Tariffs ? 

Although the poutage from this country to British 
India has just been lowered to 24d. for a letter, the 
internal arrangements of the post service of that 
country are conducted on an even more moderate scale, 
and pies it in the position of having the cheapest 
postal system in the world. Post-cards are con- 
veyed within British territories at the rate of a 
farthing each, letters for a half-penny each, and 
newspapers for one twelfth of a penny each, while 
the pattern post rate is four ounces for a half- 
penny. ‘The next cheapest postage rate is to be found 
in Japan, where a letter can be sent to any part of the 
eountry for two sen, equal in our money to about 
seven-tenths of a penny. In Turkey, although the 
country has the benefit of the postal union in its com- 
munication with others, the internal rates remain very 
high. Letters are charged by distance at a rate of 
about one penny per hundred miles, all other transac- 
tions in proportion. This seems to be the highest rate 
of postage in regular use. Of course all sorts of fancy 

rices may be and are cha: for the conveyance of 
etters in very remote districts where no regular 
charges exist. 


216. Why is it always supposed that the Forbidden 
Fruit of which Eve ate was an Apple? 

The supposition that the forbidden fruit was an 
apple: appears to have no foundation, but seems to 
have been adopted from an idea of the early transla- 
tors from the Se oes scriptures that the apple met 
the meaning of the Biblical ded i og “that it was 
pleasant to the eyes,” more closely than any other fruit 
then known. From the supposed locality of the garden 
of Eden, it is quite apparent that if apples existed 
there at all, they must have becn very poor ones, the 
climate being unsuitable for their attaining any degree 
of perfection, it must be, therefore, to some tropical 
production that the Bible narrative referred. Various 
suggestions conclusions have been arrived at by 
travellers, theologians, and scientists, the most pro- 
bable of which appears to be that which gives this 
distinction to the citron. : 


220. Why is it Customary for Clergymen to Wear 
B Clothes ? 


Some persons maintain that the black dress of our 
clergymen first arose in the year eae" when Martin 
Luther laid aside his monk’s costume, and henceforward 
dressed according to the fashion of the world. He 
chose black clothes, and consequently that colour 
became the fashion with the clergy, for his scholars 
thought it well for them to wear the same coloured 
garments as their master. But the custom is more 
usually, and we think more accurately, ascribed to the 
ancient canons and laws of the Church, which pre- 
scribed that the garb and habit of the clergy should 
be such as might express the gravity of their minds 
without any affectation or superstitious singularity. 
Dean Hook says : “ As to the kind or fashion of their 
apparel, it does not appear for several ages that there 
was any other distinction observed therein between 
them and the laity than the modesty and gravity of 
their garb, without being tied to any certain habit or 
form of dress.” Oakley, in his “On the Mass,” says, 
aerate the five colours of clerical vestments, 
“ Black, orn on Good Friday, and when masses are 
said for the dead” ; and no‘doubt the fact that black 
is our mourning colour has a good deal to do with 
the fashion, for the clergy have very fre uently to 
visit houses of mourning, and it is desirable that on 
such occasions they should themselves bedressed in black. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the tions 
asked here from readers who have the k ge and abilit 

to answer them. We shall print the best reply to ea 

question, and shall pay for all printed at the rate of two 
guineas @ column, or Sivepence a line. The same 
reader may send replies to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes 


QUESTIONS. 


241. How does coal become charged with gas? 
242. Are all animals tameable 


243. In which disease is hereditary transmission 


be marked “‘ Replies,” in the top left-hand | most firmly established 3 


corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of t 
post on the Cuming "Volloing thee 
ication. Payment will only be made for replies pub- 
mre Ae fag which repli ae yy must be given. 
-Crown on ton for every question 
recewed which is Lior worthy of insertion, 


244, Which is the rarest metal ? 


245. Which British railway company possesses the 


greatest number of stations } 


246. Can any of the higher animals live without 
their brains ? i 


247, Why does whipping cream thicken it? 


248. Is it a fact that children wh 
walk late, and vice versd? learn to talk soon 


249. Does the clustering of houses make an 
ceptible ditlerence in the temperat A tae 
Sal Aeron ae beat perature of the surround 


ee in London, in provincial towns, or in rural 


250. Are the police most numerous in proportion to 
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SHOOTING STARS. 


THERE was a man who, when the stars were out 
noove, and the municipal stars were complaisant 
below, used to rig up a telescope wherewith to study 
astronomy at sixpence a squint. One fae as he was 
getting under way I saw two Irish tlemen taking 
an observation of his movements. th were police- 
men. 

“Jamey,” said one, “what in the wurruld is yon 
fellow after with his machine?” 

“Whist, ye spalpeen,” whispered the other, “sure 
and can’t ye see that it’s an air-gun cannon that he’s 
got. He’s afther shooting stars, he is.” ; 

“ Hadn't we better be getting out av the way, thin ?” 
inquired his friend. : 

“Sure ard it’s not us,” was the answer. “Didn't ye 
never hear of shooting stars?” : 

By this time the telescope man had arranged his 
instruments, and squinted at it through the stars. 
The policemen gazed up likewise in wonder. Just 
then, by an odd chance, a large meteor shot down 
from the sky. . 

“ Bedad he’s hit it—he’s fetched it down,” cried both 
of the Paddies in a breath. : ; 

“Sure, and that’s the greatest shooting I iver saw in 
my life. 

But a sense of duty at once prevailed, and one of 
them thus rudely accosted the man of science :— 

“Ye'll just stop that now, mister, av ye plase. The 
night is dark enough now, plinty, and if you go on 
shooting stars at that rate, sorra the man’ll find his 
way about the strate.” 

And the telescope man had to pack up and be off. 


f= —__—_ 
VAGARIES OF INSANITY. 


A Doctor Descripes soME REMARKABLE CasES. 

Eccentriciry and madness sometimes so closely re- 
semble each other that it is difficult to say at what 
point the one ends and the other begins. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, in his admirable treatise on the intellectual 
powers, gives an anecdote which illustrates this. A 
Scot ish clergyman, after conducting himself in a very 
extravagant manner, was brought before a jury to 
have his sanity tested, and his affairs, if necessary, 
placed under the care of trustees. It was alleged, 
among other acts of extravagance, that he had de- 
stroyed his library, of which strange proceeding, when 
questioned by the jury, he gave the following ac- 
count :— 

“In the early part of my life I had imbibed a likin 
for n most unprotitable atad y— semaely. controversi: 
dian On rovewue my library, I found a great 
part of it to consist of books of this description, and 1 
was so anxious that my family should not be led to 
follow the same purpose, that I determined to burn the 
whole. 

He was also charged with having dug up and de- 
stroyed a fine orchard ; but he pleaded that he preferred 
a gurden to an orchard, and that digging was good for 
his health. To questions put to him respecting other 
parts of his conduct, he returned answers equally 
plausible ; and, as the result of the whole inquiry, the 
jury found no sufficient reasons for declaring him in- 
sane. Sufficient reason, however, was quickly supplied 
by time—a fortnight found him a maniac. 

“ An insane person,” it-has been said, ‘“ reasons cor- 
rectly upon incorrect premises,” but the foregoing 
anecdote proves that this ition does not always 
hold good, for here the premises were sound and con- 
sistent—namely, the clergyman’s opinion of the un- 
profitable nature of controversial divinity, and his 
anxiety that his family should not prosecute its study. 

His insanity was evinced by the view which he took 
of the means necessary for accomplishing his object— 
namely, the burning of all his library. fe he had sold 
it, or the portion of it relating to controvarsial divinity, 
such a mode of proceeding would have been correctly 
adapted to his purpose, but to burn his whole library 
that his family might not study controversial divinity 
was the suggestion of insanity, entirely distorting 
the true relation of things, and carrying out an im- 
pression, in itself correct, into consequences quite 
unwarranted, 

One of the most common of these phenomena is to 
be insane only on one point. The celebrated Dr. Watts, 
so highly venerated, was an exantple of this. He 
thought at one time he was too large to enter a room 
(at Sir Thomas Abney’s) by the door ; and when carried 
through, he looked back and expressed his astonish- 
ment. A man, whose case is recorded by Pinel, had 
Leen for some time confined in the Bicétre (a celebrated 
lunatic asylum in Paris), and was visited by a commis- 
siry, with whom he had a Jong conversation, during 
which heconducted himself with the utmost propriety. 

He was 6rdered to be discharged, as perfectly sane, 
and the ottieer drew up a warrant to that effect ; but 
on handing it to the gentleman for his signature, he 
subscri that of the Saviour, and then indulged in 
ull the reveries connected with that delusion. 

Several years ago a gentleman in Edinburgh was 
brought hefore a jury in order to have the state of his 
mind ascertained. He defeated every attempt of the 
abies counsel to discover any traces of menta 
alienation, until a gentleman, who had been detained 
from an early attendance, came into court. He imme- 


=n Ate in mental 
disorders was Dr. Trail, Professor of Forensic Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh. “When [ went to 
Liverpool,” he says, “I found in the asylum a man 
who had been contined for ten years for threatening 
his neighbours; but the only peculiarity that could be 
discovered in his conduct was his kee holy the 
seventh day instead of the first, for he thought we had 
no right to change the Sabbath. He was strict in his 
attention to devotional duties, and attended worship 
on Sundays in compliment to the rest. . Finding he 
had given up all idea of doing harm, I set him at 
liberty, but kept sight of him for eight years, dares 
which he went on quite correctly, but stil keeping the 
Jewish Sabbath. He remembered me with gratitude, 
and, as a mark of it, once came to me with a hare as 
@ present.” . 
A gentleman, who became deranged after studying 
litical economy, wrote a most eloquent letter to Pitt 
(eho was Prime Minister at that time), full of correct 
views, but concluding with a proposition for stretching 
land, “as the eurriers stretch leather,” in order to 
extend Britain into the Atlantic Ocean. Another 
invented a machine for making diamonds, which were 
to drop from it “as fast as peas from the boprer of a 
mill,” by compressing the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere. He also said that he had drawn a picture of 
the country he passed through by looking out of the 
window of his carriage through a telescope, while a 
pencil fastened to his queue drew the picture on the 
Spppete side of the carriage. | : r 
o hallucination (or false impression) is more 
common among the insane than that of being some 
great personage. “ Upon a visit of the magistrates to 
my house,” says the late Mr. Bakewell (proprietor of 


an admirably-conducted lunatic asylum near Stone), 
“one of them entered into a long conversation with a 
patient, and then coming to me said, ‘I do not per- 
ceive any complaint whatever in the person I have 
been tal 

insanity, but seems a ver 
man. In reply I assured him there was not a more 
complete lunatic in the house, or one less fit for 


ing with. He not only appears free from 


intelligent, well-informed 


thers 

“*Did he kas nothing to you about the army or of 
being a colonel 3” 

eae hy, is he not a colonel?’ 

“No, he’s nothing but a grocer, nor was he ever any- 


thing else.’ 


“The magistrate, of course, expressed himself per- 
fectly satistied. If addressed as a colonel, no man 
could be more cordial, but not otherwise. Now, a 
colonel must have horses and servants, drink wine, and 
adopt the military costume ; hence arose the necessity 
for his cea confined, and not from the simple ab- 
stract idea of being a colonel.’ 

Of a similar description is the following case:—A 


commission of lunacy had been obtained against a 
citizen of London who fancied himself a duke. 
time afterwards the Lord Chancellor was told that the 
commission .had been fraudulently obtained, for the 
a was free from insanity. Wishing to be satisfied he 
called u 


Some 


n the man, and had a long conversation with 
him. hey talked upon general topics of the day, 


during which he betrayed no symptoms of his com- 


plaint. At length his lordship told him to make him- 
self easy about the commission of lunacy, for he would 
have that superseded, adding, 

“T make.no doubt you have done with the notion 
you had of being a duke?” 

“Who? i my lord? I hope your lordship does not 


dispute my dukedom. I'll suffer no man on earth to 
dispute that.” 
Upon this his lordship made his bow, and wished 


him good morning. 

But, though not always, undoubtedly it is often the 
case that the only thing wrong is the first impression. 
“An insane person,” says Dr. Macintosh, “ sometimes 
transforms a post into a monarch. He will kneel 
before his majesty, deliver an address, kiss hands, and 
correctly imitate every act as it is done at court. 
Another will conceive that a minister of state has 
been guilty of some dereliction of duty. He will write 
upon the topic, make out charges against the individual, 
and reply to letters received upon the subject ; and no 
one, upon reading his correspondence, or conversing 
with him, could discover any error of reasoning, or any 
expression which would lead him to infer insanity. 
Nothing is incorrect but the first impression.” 


—__—+¢=-___ 


A story is told of a French satirist which finely 
illustrates his knowledge of human nature. He was 
travelling in Germany, in entire ignorance of its 
language and currency. Having obtained some small 
change for some of his French coins, he used to pay 
coachmen and others in the following manner. Taking 
a number of numismatical specimens from his pocket, 
he counted them, one dy one, into the creditor’s hands, 
keeping his eye fixed all the time on the receiver's 
face. As soon as he perceived the least twinkle of a 
smile, he took back the last coin deposited in the 
hand, and returned it with the remainder to his 
pocket. He afterwards found that, in pursuing this 
method, he had not overpaid for anything. 


A BLACK-MAILING COBBLER. 


ori 
Tr anal.’ He waa ladies aboemaker, Mpphien, 
who, being hard up for money, conceived the ides | 


writing his memoirs, her with, to use his own 
expression, “the Cioeragey of the fost of all his cus- 
mers. 


e sent a circular, together with CE ge 
sheet, to every one of the litely stating 
lady who ight wish ler akan mot in appear in bie 
book must be good enough to remit him the sum of 
fifteen francs. The followi i of the bio- 
graphy were read in coart : hsdawe A—, lives Rue 
—, —, first floor ; married 1844, three children ; 
pays badly ; feet very difficult to fit, instep too flat; 
walks awkwardly, and wears ber shoes out in the 
inside very fast.” “Madame B——, Rue —, No. —, 
oro: pairs back ; still an old maid ; borrows children 
to take with her into the Tuilieries Garden ; pays her 
bills, but makes a hard bargain i feet spreading, 
crowding one over the other.” “ Madame C—, 
—, No. —, fifth floor ; formerly kept a cook-sho ; 
has two sons, privates in the army of Africa ; two un- 
married daughters ; gives her children nothing, and 
never pays until served with a writ ; feet flat, large, 
and fatty, and very apt to burst the leathers.” 

of the ladies applied to were weak enough to pay the 
fifteen francs. 
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CusToMER (to jeweller): “ Here’s the clock I bought 
of you the other day. It’s of no earthly use to me, 
it gains fully fifteen minutes an hour.” 

eweller (examining the clock): “ My dear sir, I beg 

a thousand pardons. is is one of our patent antici-- 
patory Sinsepleces, made exclusively for our billiard- 
table and livery-stable trade. Excuse the mistake. 
Anything you may select in the line of our ordinary 
clocks we will exchange with pleasure.” 


Some time since, when the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh were in Malta, they ve a concert at their 
house at San Antonio. The Duke was down for a solo 
on his beloved tiddle, and when his Royal Highness 
stood up to perform, he was of course, with a 
storm of applause. He proceeded in the usual manner 
to thrum the instrument into tune, but the first touch 
told him that the strings had been changed—that the 
A string was where the G ought to be, and vice versd. 
The Duke looked angry, called for another violin, and, 
when he had tuned it, vigorously resined his bow. He 
then dashed bravely at the piece; but alas! nothing 
but the most awful scroops resulted from his elbow- 
jerking. The audience were respectfully patient for a 

ror two; then a suppressed giggle ran ronnd the 
room, and the Duke stopped and examined his tools 
once more. A glance at his bow caused him to scru- 
tinise the resin box, the contents of which proved to 
be colblers’ wax. After this there was nothing for the 
royal fiddler but to explain, with the best grace he 
could, and resume his seat, which he did, while 
muffled laughter from Prince George gave a pretty 
clear clue to the author of the mischief. 


LADIES WORK COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


E have heard from several of our lady 
’ readets to the effect that one of the 
conditions of this competition prevents 
their entering for it. They object to the 
course which we have proposed to pur- 
sue with regard to the disposal of the 
garments that are not eucvessful in 
gaining prizes. 

We thought it would be generally Jiked if we stated 
that these would be given to some deserving unsccta- 
rian charity, and therefore said that this would be 
done. However, we are told by our correspondents 
that this does not suit their views. 

“T like to do my own acts of charity myself,” is the 
general tenor of their remarks. They seem to think 
that if the garments they have made are not successful 
in winning prizes, they should have them back again 
to dispose of as they think fit. 

The objection seems to us a perfectly reasonable one 
and we have therefore altered the wording of the con- 
ditions accordingly. So no lady need now hesitate 
about entering for the competition, as all unsuccessful 
articles will be returned provided that stamps are en- 
closed for that purpose. As the change will probably 
induce many ladies to enter the competition who 
would not have done so otherwise, we have extended 
the time from February lst to February 28th. We hope 
competitors will send as soon as possible, and thus aid 
the work of adjudication. 

The conditions appear at the foot of the Homz Norsg 
page. 
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" Is u against 
wage aly eg is peat nes 
a ’ as an 
as an amateur photographer of four 
ine, you would w me a little 
‘it’ your columns to, first, give a few 
of the unmount I have spent on it, and then 
hat I consider the lowest sum at which 
can be turned out. I work the 


ightest to ca u 
arter-plate camera, instantaneous len 


q ‘in. by 32in.), as being the 
and sy iy ty ass t. ‘ 
end: and three double dark slides, all o 


shutfer, 

excellent make, with a leather case, cost £3 6s. and 

this js the only considerable item in the list.. Dishes 

and_, prin frames a lamp cost 5s. D 

peer la. per doz. Che or fifty negatives, using 
errous Oxalate or rokinone 


H 
2s. 6d. Paper, mounts, ant chemicals for fifty positives 
ve Fe tine ob Sk d 5s. for sundries 
ai a an 8 
fifty — photographs, is £4 5s. Afterthe prime 
cost Pp 


sundries, 96. ; r, 
finished prin ; Je. 0 ie sundries, 3s. Total, £1 16s. 6d. 
If the would- 


A clarionet costs at least £4. “A bicycle (second-hand) 

costs £5. The list might de prolonged indefinitely, 

but: the above is sufficient.—Yours truly, ~ 

Soathampton. ' CIMA. 
fo 


THE HARDSHIPS OF CLERKS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Drar —I hope you will be able to spare a little 
space ‘og etl upon the unnecessary hardships 
which clerks are often called upon to bear. Very 
prong fh titerd De be interested to 
see question thoroughly ven A 

Not the least harmful of the many unfortunate facts 
in the serfdom of ploreatey are the ae the oats 
the garrets, dignified by t! tle of “ offices,” in whic 
many clerks are doo! to work. I]l-ventilated, dark, 
dirty rooms they are, in many of which gas hag to be 
constantly burned, where there is often not toom to 
“swing a cat,” and yet where two or three or four 
clerks are crowded together, wearing out their lungs, 
their eyes, and their vitality in the unwholesome 
atmosphere. The daily confinement in these dens is 
most pernicious in its results, enervating the mind as 
much as the body, and even creating an actual dread 
of sunlight and fresh air. 

‘I have heard it contended that so far from clerks’ 

a class being overworked, quite the opposite is the 

as their duties will frequently not occupy their 
whole time even when “made to last,” and consist 
moreover of nothing worse than sitting still and writ- 
ing. .: it is undoubtedly true that clerks are over- 
worked not so much by actual labour as by long and 
close confinement. 

The average business hours of a clerk are from nine 
a.m. tO six p.m., but it is very often seven o'clock before 
he gets clear of his office, a protraction of time which is 
frequently caused by the incoasideratenessof principals, 
who will drive off “ writing their letters” to the last 
moment, indulging themselves meanwhile at: their 
club, or a friend’s office, or vaguely on chimerical 
“business.” Clerks have often two or three hours a 
day during which they até only pretending to work, 
which all who have experienced it will agree is a much 
more wearisome task than having plenty to do. 

If employers would only have a little more fellow- 
feeling, remembering that it is equally to the advan- 
tage of all concerned that employés should have 
reasonable time for relaxation, there is small doubt 
that five-sixths of the clerks employed could get away 
from their offices at from five o'clock to half-past, with- 
out any disadvantage to the business concerned. And 
what a boon that would be can only be appreciated by 
themselves. As it is now, a clerk, whose working hours 
are presumably as before mentioned, has to leave his 
home soon after eight o'clock in the morning, and does 
not reach it again at the best until seven oclock p.m. 
Often by the time he has had his tea it is well past 

i and he is not fit for much more than to sit 
qui y down and wait for bedtime, or else to “ take a 
stroll.’ There is no vitality left for study, or for any 
reading but of the lightest ; and if he stays at home 
his pursuits are only playing cards or smoking his 


i ; 
» One of the greatest wants is the lack of cheap clubs 
pf a social character. where clerks might spend their 


paws reve Se 


ments among 


‘| who is very déar to me, and 


ellows, a certain amount: of diffidence in 
stamping themecives with a title which to their rea- 
soning pa of arrogance, or lays them open to a. 
charge of hypocrisy. ie 
I am aware thet this statement may be hotly con-. 
but I ow of many cases in which 
similar feelj have worked in the minds of Jeane: 
men. Ifa“ Young Man’s Friendly Association” co 
be crag bye on a similarl with a 
branch in eve li i 
religion, but w provided miscellaneous libraries 
ae smoking-rooms, which did not taboo cards, or even 
billiards, RY got up monthly concerts or entertain- 
its members, which eneou as- 
sions on various subjects, and which, moreover, never 
inflicted “lectures” upon its members, a great result 
would undonbtedly be achieved.- -Yours truly, 
Hackney. A CLErx. 
—___fe— 


“WHY WOMEN BREAK DOWN.’ 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 


Deak Siz,—I read with more than ing interest 
the paragraph under this title in th6’facrs page of 
your last issue, because, unhappily, it “pplies to one 

} who is rapidly ruining her 
health in ‘undertaking more than her strength will 

rmit. aa 
Pines the baby came, now seven months ago, it has 
been one perpetual toil with her. With the natural 
love of mothers in eels she will persist in the mis- 
taken idea that if her whole attention is not given to 
it the baby is neglected. Remonstrance is in vain. 
The nurse we have might as well go elsewhere for all 
the help'she is. ce ars 

Night and day it is the same. _ The slightest cry will 
wake my wife from sleep and send her, clad as she i 
to the nursery, to stay there maybe for, x couple 
hours. The result is that she gets only snatches of 
sleep through the night, and will not Bo to bed during 
the daytime, “she has so much to do.” Her one time 
healthy appetite has gone, she has not been. outside 
the house once during the past fortnight, and alto- 

ether carries the burden of her work so much upon 
fer that she is zeny breaking down under the 
strain. As I have said, remonstrance is of no use; 


complaint on my part only worries her the more, so ii\ 


have ceased it. At the same time, the knowledge of 
the harm she is doing herself docs not tend to make 
one any happier or more cheerful, and I have to face 
the fact that she will persist in her self-imposed drudg- 
ery, until she eh breaks down. I don’t su 

wit I have said will have any effect in bringing about 
a remedy, still it is comforting to be able to unbosom 
oneself on the subject.—Faithfully yours, 


Dorking. 8. C. 
i 


CUTTING A LION’S CLAWS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sir,—With regard to the interesting facts 
given in your recent article on animal dentistry, an 
account of cutting a lion’s claw may be acceptable. I 
may add that I was present on the occasion. The 

ear was 1883, the scene the Zoological Gardens at 

tham, near Liverpool. You must know that the 
claws of an animal in confinement grow to a i oe 
and strength perfectly out of all Be pierig coset ay what 
they would do if the animal roamed at its own sweet 
will through its native forests ; and, in the case of the 
lion tribe, unless these claws are carefully watched and 
cut at certain times, they are apt to grow into the soft 
ina of the foot, create a very ugly, painful wound, 
ame the animal, and finally kill 1¢ by a lingering, 
painful death. : 

When the claws of Nero, the magnificent lion at 
Eastham, were operated on, Mr. Gough, who cut them, 
resolved to build a small cage only of sufficient size to 
allow the animal to crawl into, and that, directly the 
lion was fairly entered, a sliding door should close 
behind and trap it. This plan answered admirably. 
The cage was duly built. A tempting piece of meat 
having been placed at the furthest end of it, a watch 
was set, and although extra wary, the tempting smell of 
the newly-killed meat overcame every consideration, 
and the lion stealthily entered the den to seize the 
meat, and was cleverly trapped. 

Mr. Gough now s0 pl his men that whilst the 
lion was engaged with his meat, one of them-cleverly 
slipped the noose of a stout rope over one of the brutes 
immense paws. Then the struggle commenced between 
Mr. Gough and his half-dozen men outside the 2, 
who were pulling and hauling on the rope, whilst the 
lion inside the cage was roaring, kicking, biting, and 
struggling. The six men proved too strong for him. 
The foot was slowly dragged beneath the lower bar of 
the cage, upon which Mr. Gough stepped fcrward with 
the keeper and carefully examined the paw, which was 
found to be ina bad state. Under Mr. Gough’s skilful 
directions the keeper inserted his large shears, made 
purposely for the work, and one after another the 


less “ Christian” than their, | 


lion was. relieved all pain, - 
re show his gratitude, "he was aterwaits 
ly scale, shaking paws with Mr. Gough and his h 
barb, which did not interfere with | ° 


Chester. 
—— 


WATERS IN WHICH ONE CANNOT SWIM. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—Not only is it impossible, as you say, to 
swim in the Great Salt Lake of Utah, but. in the Dead 
Sea. Last summer I spent my holidays in making « 
trip to the Holy Land, and I went to have a look at 
the Dead Sea. Anxious to test the accounts of travel- 
lers touching the buoyancy of its waters, I disrobed 
myself, and, plunging in, was soon eng in-spring- 
ing, rather than swimming, over its blue wavelets. 
At each stroke that I made my head, arms, and entire 
shoulders, down nearly to my*waist, rose above the 
surface; nor was I able to keep my feet while in 
motion under water, so that my progress was rendered 
slow inthe extreme. I even foundthat, without tal 
the trouble to turn on my back, if I merely desist 
from striking out, I remained motionless on the.surface, 
my head and shoulders well above the water ; whilst, 
on corning to look for my feet, I found that they also 
bits Ve le to remain below, and were sticking up 

in ; 

So long as I remained in the water I found it cool 
and hing, eg immediately on gaining the 
land it seemed as if I had emerged from an oil-tub ; 
and, on attempting to dry myself with a towel, I was 
obliged, after a most violent rubbing, to give it up in, 
despair, and: to put on re Mpienry notwithstanding 
the clammy moisture which oozed from every pore, 
and which I found impossible to rectify by running. 
This unpleasant dampn lasted for two or three 
days ; in fact, until I was able to bathe in fresh water 
on my return to Jerusalem.—Yours truly, 

Edinburgh. Exmo. 

——f___ 


“CRITICS’ MISTAKES.” 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 


Dear Sm,—Seeing the statement in your Christmas 
number that PAs sometimes print letters supplement- 
ing articles that have appeared in your columns, I 
venture to send you some instances of critics’ mistakes 
other than those mentioned in your recent article on 
this subject. 

iterary research so frequently affords instances of 
these blunders, that I really believe every well-known 
work that has ever appeared has been adversely 
criticised in most sweeping terms. One would ima- 
gine Shakespeare’s works to be beyond the criticism of 
atiybody but people who, like Voltaire and Frederick 
the Great, run down our great poet simply because he 
wasan Englishman. Yet we find Rymer giving vent 
to the most sweepingly adverse criticisms of the tragic 
genius of the Bard of Avon. He says: 

“In the neighing of a horse or the growling of a — 
mastiff there is eg? ; there is as lively expression, 
and, I may say, more humanity, than many times in 
the tragical flights of Shakespeare. His genius lay for 
comedy and humour; in tragedy he aypenca quite out 
of his elements his brains are turned; he raves and 
rambles without any coherence, without any 
of reason, or any rule to control 
his frenzy.” 

This same Rymer further distinguished himself by 
describing Milton’s magnificent epic as “that PARADISK 
Lost, which some are pleased to call a poem.” 

Dr. Johnson made some serious mistakes in criticism. 
He compiled a list of the most eminent English poets, 
but scarcely one of fhe names mentioned in it is known 
to the reader of obi 

Milton’s Sonnets found no higher commendation 
from him than that “of the best it can only be said 
that they are not bad.” 

Criticising the works of Dryden, Dr. Johnson stated 
“that he found English poetry brick and left it marble,” 
thus showing that he entirely overlooked the works of 
pannvers Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton—Yours 

ruly, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


y ark 
him or set baunds to 


Literary Tyko..- 
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For all letters published we pay at the rate of two 
guineas a column or «bout 5d. a line. Senders of letters 
should, therefore, enclose name and address. It must 
be understood that we do not identify oursclves with opinions 


advanced on this page. They are those of the writers 


of the letters ; we merely exercise pervision 
nature of the correspondence = Sorcerer 
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Though theidea 
L d one of the great euocesses of the 
journalistic wor: no.aimilag-print disputes with it in 
ita ag! ‘ parecales field. *: 
a singular st does not exist because 
no one has attempted b compete “~~ as bapaiwen 
two-and 


nD Mart. Since the ¥ 
A pls Malai 


far as his own ea gave gr ened oo lnseifcats ‘a menge om — 
as a rule, been very brief. .. in: reason for 5 01 180 : — ft) 
this is to be found in the 4 thet’ the. plicated | y ace on =e nee penne People, ana that appears week.. 
business of THe ExcHaNcs AND Mant is ccmalackad in bulk of . yta e. ; . ' 3 


stand the expense of doing things in an equally satis- 
facto! remind while the probationary stage was being 
rough. 

The systors on which THE ExcHANGE AND Mast is 
worked has grown slowly from-long experience. Expen- 
pe innovations neve hem ate? as epee wows 

nd an enormous outlay wo neéded on the part o : - , yer Ee TELE: 
a new paper which BE eee ee ikem Ba rivals | Seman Tom Tiddlecs Grouad. ee most of the 
have had to content themsélves with offering inferior | SO. in Which i a gt Sy “instead of 
facilities to their subscribers, with the very natural re- mattet In ware 4 Tier fesls bound 


Fhe mac 


. being béught.” ~The w to confess 
sult that their rivalry has é9on ceased. thatthe held ideas of this kind before 
IT8 CURIOUS ORIGIN. with Mr. Gill which led to this article. 


Tae ExcHANGE AND Mazz is one of the several ve Sa ant 
successful papers which the late Mr. Serjeant Cox G Marr, his opini 
well-known and able sen zes) started. Its origin was | the 
very curious. Mrs. x, who was a prominent | ¢oction. In the first ‘p 
writer on i once found herself very much admitted into 
in need of @ certain specimen, and it occurred to her slightest deg 
that some reader of the QUEEN (one of her husband's | worded or el Te a wisi 


papers) might be able to supply her with it. Accord- 


used bject to be inserted | tn uteh a Sy ata placed it the Referens 
ingly she ca’ @ query on the su 5 ai ; f eit 
Qiu aad am ts unr Has Bxonsnor o> | Set "he alvercomnae ted og vee. | comple 
sprang. a : ee teh Cyenipte ” 
Readers of the QuEEN were not slow to imitate the “ perfect time-keeper with compe ine wire 


example that had been set them, and in a short time : . se of Id ther ih: 
the editor of the paper received so many requests to ridiculously low price of five shines, ap rhoeive a | quities that are set on, foot atisinoto y 
insert inquiries for one thing snd ther, that heinsti- | miserable little cardboard sundial which would have 8p 
tuted a regular ange riment. Mr. Serjeant | heen dear at sixpence. The advertisement appeared reference ti 
Cox at orice grasped the possibilities that lay in this | in almost every leading paper in the kingdom, but was | . The tickets are good for : : 
new develo men and m e up his mind to bring out 8 | refused by TH EXCHANGE AND Magr. issued, and fresh ones can be obt K 73 
fs r which would provide spe or the want which | “This ise glaring case. Many Tuore could be men- | Shilling # hundred. Great care is taken in the prepara: 
been proved to exist by ae e's simple inquiry. | ¢:oned of advertisements which appear in papers of tion of these tickets. bt ga belonging to’ at 
He determined that rather than confine the colupins | ¥ ost undoubted respectability, but_which cannot get are different in colour and design to all pre 
of his new venture to satisfying the requirements of.| into Tax EXCHANGE AND Mozr. Mr. Gill estimates | issued in the past, and the tion Ut a saho 
bitioe i tg ed to mare) bar ieee goods, “1 wont that he loses at least £15 a week by refusing adver- isi Nay ni frend Pace fi ne ars ined 
mit that commonest and most convenient 0} : F Jhté “ ime ve ani ‘have 
tisements which are printéd almost everywhere else, | ° wiedied In such oo eee ior use Mast 


mediums of exchange—money. So the paper .was 


jivided into two departments—the “Exchange” for : ae pays — that is‘incurred, for_Mr. Gill’ co 
pentee Ui and BoP ae pene " A sales. THE “ BLACK BOOK.” — as be sou of cn ripen led 
ese divisions were afterwards amalgamated. +4 se wi : : where it wou t 
When Tae EXxcHaNck AND Mart was projected, ae tit is with regard te the Pein a tan Ex" withheld otherwise, he is' morally bound to’ recoup 


Mr. Serjeant Cox had on his staff a gentleman | Guancr aND Mazt is the common market of the | 90 body who has suffered in this way. 


named Mr. b. Upeott Gill. It seemed to the Serjeant | kingdom, and thus it-becomes the mark of vit cinds of | These reference tickets may be regarded as a general 
that Mr. Gill was the very man to make a success of | gwindlers. Such rigid precautions ‘are taken, how- | evidence of re y. ‘The does ype bold 
the new ides, gnd to him, therefore, he handed over | ever, that, though swindles in plenty are attempted, | itself responsible for the conduct’ of tHeir holders, but 
its working. “That Mr. Serjeant Cox's estimate of Mr. | the number effected is infinitesimal. undertakes that those'who are entitled to usb ¢hém 
Gill’s capabilities was an accurate one is proved con- ae ay Black Book of THE EXCHANGE AND Mant a | have sueceeded in giving such proofs of thei ‘Randling 
clusively enough by the position which TH& ExcHANGE | jist is kept of every questionable case which has come | and good faith as a cautious business woul 


AND Maki occupies to-day. The various develop- der the observation of the staff. Inconceivable not hesitate to accept for any purpore which did not 
ments which have marked the ee of the paper rain are taken to collect al] possible information involve very serious intetests. It is often found 
owe their origin entirely to Mr. Gill’s fertile brain, and | ypon each doubtful point, and no trouble is spared to that holders of these tickets produce them when they 
from May 13th, 1868, when the first number was | make this Black Book an almost absolute guard want to show that they are rastworthy, and it fs no 
published, to the present date, he has had the control | against fraud. Some of the methods pursted to secure | Uneommon occirrence for a tradesman 'to il to the 
of its policy. . its efficiency are remarkably ingenious, but I must not office of Tae ExcHANGE anv MAkr, asking w 

When Mr. Serjeant Cox died, eleven years ago, THE | gay anything about them, as publicity would put the holder of a ticket is dependable. But, cou 
ExcHANGE AND Mart passed imto the hands of the | unscrupulous up to many- little plans for defeating tickets are not very éften put to any Purpose, : 
gentleman whose energy and ability had built it up | their dishonest practices of which they are now in | use in dealings beween advertisers in the paper. . 
into @ valuable property. ignorance. persons who possess tickets require terve in deal- 

The Arbitration Case Book is a complete index of | 'D8® with others that have arisen through ‘Tax Ex- 

the cases that have been investigated. Some seven omercl eee Manz, the services they ‘need are given 
Originally Tat ExcHaNce AND MarT was a penny hundred of them crop up every year, but not more or nothing. 


ITS VARIOUS STAGES. 


consisting of but four es, each the size | than tenor @ dozen tura out to be really bad. An £50,000 & YEAR IN DEPOSITS. 
ay ine FIEcp. With No. 21 the ies and price of the elaborate system of cross-indexing is pursued, and if i : ; 
paper were doubled, and three years later the any advertisement is sent in which seems at all open | The Deposit System is another that is much appre- 


was reduced to the size at which it still remains, while | to suspicion, its bona jides can be tested in the course | ciated by those who make use of the private advertise- 
the number of pages was greatly increased. The new of a minute or two. - : ment columns, as well it may be, see:ng that the work 
shape “caught on,” and the paper rapidly became | Sothe readers of the three hundred thousand private involved in conducting the aysietn property nscires a 
popular. Soon it was to all appearance a flourishing advertisements which appear in TuEz Excancs | dead loss of £500 a year, in spite the fact that 9-fee 
enough concern, but its very pularity threatened to | AND Marr in the course of the year, have every of 6d. is charged for deposits of less hay £3, and. of: is. 
ruin it, for it necessitated such an increase of expendi- | reason to place implicit reliance upon their genuine- | for larger ones. Want of space precludes, my giving 
ture that the balance could not be kept on the right | ness. All the precautions that ingenuity can suggest full particulars of the course pursued when value 
side and perfect method can carry out, are adopted to ensure | of articles po on apprmenee is ipa with me 
\ . rice of the | this. : __ | manager o the paper. @ system 18 80 po 

iar teat eee, aie ede rates | The columns of the paper are considerably fuller in | £50,000 reaches 170, Stran the office of ‘Exonaxcr 

eightened, or it might be brought out oftener than | winter than in summer. From February to May is | AND Mant, in the course of the year from depositors, 
oncea week. Mr. Gill thought that twopence was as the fullest season of all. With theadvent of the warm | A separate banking account is kept for this busi 
high a price as the paper would stand. He did not weather and baad evenings the number of advertise- and so troublesome an account is 1 that the k 
consider that it woul be good policy to raise his | ments falls ste ily, and does not in to rise again | officials require a balance of several thousand, pounds 
advertisement rates, so he Rained to bring out | until October has brought, peo le k from their | to be kept, in order that they.may be able to 1 
tao ediions weekl¥, holidays, and curtailed the time that can be spent out of | themselves for the extra work involved. A thousend 


The change gave the required relief, and was 80 doors. The paper is well filled until about a week | cheaues a month are drawn, and more. than that num- 


ere issued on this account. 
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unmasking many frauds, often at considerable ex- 
: advice and assistance. A typical case 
in which an individual used to advertise 

that be had one of the best pianos, of a certain maker, 
to dispose of, being driven to this step 
because he was going abroad. ‘The piano was stated 
to be worth fifty guineas. The maker's receipt for that. 
amount was produced, and the instrument was offered 
for, ig EA But in reality it was not worth more 
than this latter sum. is exposure cost the 


at of Gun 
arranged with 


ing powers of any sent to him, on payment 
of a I foe and the separa cl carriage of tho 
There are so 


which is not all that it shou 
of being able to obtain reliable advice on 
is a great advantage. 


BOMBARDED WITH BAD EGGS. 


Another novel idea is the Guarantee of Fertility of 
Certificates are issued from THE EXxcHANcE 

Makt office, which, in the words of an article in 
paper, mean “that the person issuing them 
rantees that the eggs he is selling are fertile, to the 

of his belief, and that should any of them prove 
otherwise he will replace them or refund the value.” 
The object is to rpstore confidence between buyer and 
seller, for previous to the institution of the certificates 
re had been a growing impression amongst pur- 
that many of the eggs sent out as sittings, at 

fancy prices, were never expected to hatch. The cer- 
tificates to assist in removing this im- 


were 
ion, and in this they have been high! ful. 
The method of working 1s thir: ates lates suai 


Aeceller of for sitting advertises them “with 
cettificate,” Pe with every sitting of eggs he sends 
out he engloses a pects by whieh he binds 
himself to make good any clear or unfertile eggs. 
At the end of period of incubation—or before if 

ws how to examine eggs—the buyer claims 
for any that are clear, and if the seller wishes an 
impartial opinion he requests that the alleged clear 
ones shall be sent to THe ExcHaNGeE aND Mant. 
hey examine the eggs and endorse the certiticate 
with their award. t year they issued to adver- 
3 of eggs 6,624 certificates, and 228 claims (em- 
bracing 2,185 eggs) were sent to then for adjudica- 
tion ; of these they allowed the claims in respect 
of 1,263, and disallowed them in 922, by reason of their 
being fertile, or (in 136 instances) because they were 
broken in transit, and could not be examined. These 
<a are eminently satisfactory ; for, after makin 

lowances for the Certiticates hicks were not u 
the remainder represent not less than 60,000 eggs, and 
therefote, the proportion of clear to sound ones 
did not amount to one in every two sittings. 

r. Gill retains the services of experts on all sorts 
of subjects to give his readers advice, or to examine 
and report upon articles of value. The accommodation 
thus afforded is much appreciated, but is very costly. 
It may happen that a subscriber to the extent of two- 
pence sends along and gets information which costs 
several shillings. In this matter the rule is to emplo 
the very best authorities, and some of the replies in 
Tue EXCHANGE AND MakT are written by men whose 
names stand very high indeed in the scientific and 
artistic worlds. 

The special articles in the paper have deservedly 
gained a great reputation for reliability. So far asthe 
editing is concerned, Mr. Gill exercises a vigilant 
supervision over every department, though the calls 
pon his time made by the business arrangements of 
the puper necessitate his leaving the details to an 
editor. He makes it hisduty to give personal atten- 
tion to every branch of the great business which he 
has built up, and all that is done in each department, 
from the classifying of advertisements to the publish- 
ing of the popes empeeencr iiuite a large 

usiness in i is under his watchful eye, and that 
of his brother, Mr. Crandon Gill. dis 

fhe success of THE EXCHANGE aND Mart is due 
entirely to his ability and dnusual powers of organisa- 
tion, and the prosperity which has crowned his efforts 
is as well deserved as ever prosperit} was. 
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eae article of this series—Tit-Brrs—appeared 
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EASILY SATISFIED. 


Wowprrrvt are the ways of those who seek and 
those who su the means embellish- 
ment. AW hairdresser recently declared in 
een 2 a gh? a — a = 
the least difficulty in selling any hair-dye or hair-w: 
so long as it had a fine-sounding name and cost not 
less five ie 2 bee When he was an 
assistant to a certain ionable coiffeur, an elderly 
lady came in one day and asked for a cular hair- 
wash, which she had parchased at the same establish- 
ment some time before, aud which she pronounced to be 
the very best she had ever used. One sort after 
auvother was offered to her, but each was rejected in 
turn; it was not the wash she had before. At last the 
assistant, in despair, consulted a colleague. The latter 

i the lady at once, and knew what she 
wanted. He retired, and pa reap witha 
bottle full of dark liquid, duly labelled and corked. 
This the customer declared to be exactly the article 
she needed, and she cheerfully paid the sum of five 


shillings demanded for it. 
“ What was it?” asked the assistant, when the lady 
had departed with her treasure. 


* a little cold tea,” replied the other ; “I filled 
the bottle from the teapot, put a drop of scent into it, 
labelled it, and corked it up. Bless you, she will come 


here again and again for the same thing, and never be 
any wiser.” 
e story is strange, but true. 


a 
PRISONERS’ TELEGRAPHY. 


Fexrx VoLKHovsKY, an escaped Russian exile, has 
been giving his friends some interesting descriptions 
of the methods employed by him when in prison for 
he perros of communicating with his fellow prisoners 
in adjoining cells. 

Conversations were carried on by means of an 
alphabet indicated by raps on the wall of the cells. 
Each letter of the alphabet was represented by a 
certain number of raps, but in order to avoid the 
necessity of giving twenty or more raps for one letter, 
the code was arranged on the system shown in the 
accompanying diagram :— 


| Jrfe|a | 5 
ae were 
|: |rle|ma|s J 
sfx[r|ulw | o 
o[? a|2|s T 
sfulv|jwix|y| 
Sea 


_ For the sake of convenience, the English alphabet 
18 given in the diagram, but the Russian alphabet 
contains a larger number of letters. ‘To communicate 
the word “ No,” for example, the letter N being in the 
fourth column and the third row, four raps would be 
given, followed by three. After a momentary pause, 
five raps followed by three, could similarly signify 
the letter O. : 

Volkhovsky assured his friends that, had it not 
gteas this ean of recreation, on the employment 
of his time in the composition o! ms, he would 
inevitably have lost his si n. = 


—— + f—_—_ 
TOOTH-DRAWING BY PROXY. 


AN nmusing story comes from Constantinople. The 
Sultan was suffering much ftom toothache (it will be 
remembered that this was the complaint which he 
urged once as an excuse for the “cutting” of Lord 
Salisbury), and the dentist, having inspected the royal 
patient’s teeth, declared that one of them must Le 
drawn. In order to give the Sultan nerve, a negro was 
brought to his room and had a tooth extracted. 

Sambo bore the operation so very badly that it had 
just the opposite ellect to that which was intended, 
and the Sultan, thinking the remedy worse than the 
disease, declined to submit himself to the forceps. A 
little later the faulty tooth again made itself felt. 
Again the Sultan sent for the dentist, and again he 
replied that the tooth must come out. 

So a second negro was summoned and underwent 
torture. He squalled louder than the tirst, and a second 
time Abdul Hamid declined to be reliewed through 
such an ordeal. The attacks of toothache cqntinued 
to recur, and the latest information is that eight 
negroes have been operated upon, but the Sultan 


not. 
oo 


A Srycurak Orper.—A Burslem photographer re 
ceived back a proof from a customer wid the cake: 
tion that he was to do half a dozen with the coat 
buttoned and half a dozen with the garment un- 
buttoned, the same as the proof. 


Went. sxtese 


“ 
Yes. You'd better take a hot bath, and under no cir- 
cumstances get your feet wet.” 

fe 

“No, sir!” said the umbrella manufacturer, “I shall 
not advertise in your paper. I've watched your atti- 
tude towards my business. year you c 
seven clear days totwo rainy days, and I don’t consider 


that friendly. 
—-go——_—__ 

“Nor that way,” whispered a burglar to his accom 
plice, after they been into the hotel ; “ the pro- 
prietor’s room is down this. hall.” 

“Wot’s the matter with yout” growled the more 
expert cracksman ; “I know my business. We want 
to get to the room of the head waiter.” 


———go—____ 
.“ Your father is worth a million?” said Hunter to 
his jealous sweetheart. 
i = he is,” she replied. _ : 
oe you are his onl child 1” he impressively said. 
am, 


she 
“And yet you aoate my love ?” he cried, in tones of 
blended satire and sorrow. : 


fo 


“Pray don’t take it to heart so,” said Sir Arthur 
Sullivan to a lady friend, who was weeping over sone 
trivial misadventure. “Let me endeavour to compose 

ou.” 

“Pardon ony ad Arthur,” replied the fair one, sud- 


denly drying her eyes, and looking daggers at her 
raul Ne comforter “do you take me for a comic 
opera ¢” 


— 


THERE is a very droll story of a doctor who went te 
settle in a village out West, and the first night of his 
arrival was sent for to attend a sick child. He looked 
at the little sufferer very attentively, aud then de- 
livered this oracular opinion :— . 

“This hyar babe’s got the small pox, and I ain't 

up on pustules. We must approach this case 
y circular treatment. You give this draught. That'll 
send him into tits. Then send for me, I’m a stunner 
on fits.” 
—t —___ 

James Jamieson, of whiskey fame, who died in Ire- 
land worth half a million of money, was a uliar 
man, but as good-hearted as anyone could wish. “I 
remember his telling me once,” says a contributor, “ of 
a joke he had with a Dublin jarvey whom he engaged 
to drive him round the city. Passing St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, which was then being restored, he inquired 
of the cabdriver at whose expense the repairs were 
being done. 

“ Begorra, sur,” answered the j 
doing it—the double X stout man. 
o Jh, indeed,” said Jamieson, “that’s very kind of 

him. 

Later on, passing Christ’s Church, which was also 
being repaired, Janneson put 4 similar query: 

“Oh, sur, George Roe, the distiller, is looking after 
that one, sur.” 

“ But tell me,” continued Jamieson, thinking he had 
preserved his incognito, “they say that old amieson, 
the whiskey man, has Piles of money. Isn't he doing 
nothing good with it? 

“ Begorra, sur, it’s a secret, but they do say that on 
the quiet he’s buildin’ a loonatic asylum to put the 
other two idiots into.” 

Mr. Jamieson did not pursue the subject farther. 


rvey, “Sir Arthur is 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you anpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen coptes to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble, themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

Weill gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of spectmen copes for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As it ts, we feel we may 


ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. ; 

We have printed on small gummed lips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round it. To those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy te 


forward a packet, 


ae PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 409 
FACTS, 


A compters set of British birds’-eggs is worth 
about £200, 


A DECEASED merchant at Newhaven has left behind 
him a will twenty feet long. 
The Queen over four shilli nd f 
oe : shiek ik bountt at a easall ali i thee West 
0 


Although the costs of the Bishop of Lincoln in the 
famous ritual case came to nearly £5,000, they were 
not, it is understood, a third of those of his ante 
gonists. 

Aprit 5th, has been appointed as Census Day, 
but the printing machines are already preparing to 
deliver their one of forms. The total number of 
these which will required amounts to close on nine 
millions. A distance of neatly fifteen hundred miles 
would be covered if sheet by sheet they were placed in 
a straight line. 


fined one , and Wales is o 


THERE are more (pons holidays in Honolulu than in Lours XIV. of France drank the first’ gl coffee 
any other city in the world. made in Western Europe. Coffee was ‘worth 
_ Last year, for the first time, the tonnage of shipping | £5 16s. a pound. eee ee 
in England exceeded 10,000,000. ‘| _ ‘Tue passenger steamer Adriatic, of the White Star 
Tan Gueatesr Divino Frat.—The greatest diving | Line, bas alread made 164 return voyag 
feat ever achieved was in moving the cargo of the | Liverpool and New York without the teat dis- 
ship Cape Horn, wrecked off the coast Sf South | ablement occurring in her engine-room. ; , 
America, when a diver named Hooper, made seven| Tae Bank or Frances Bio Loan.—A weader .in ‘ 
descents to @depth of 201 feet, remaining at one time | Paris sends us word how the French loan to. the 7 
forty-two minutes under the water. Siebe states that | Bank of England was carried to London during the 
the greatest depth to which a man has known to | recent financial crisis. The total amount was 75,000) 
descend will not exceed 210 feet, which would be | francs. The loan was made in ingots of fine gold at the ; 
equivalent to a pressure of eighty-eight and a half | market rate on the day of transfer. The Bank of : 
pounds per square inch. England was obliged to send to Paris an agent su 4 
muni average eosmmpecn of bread is ver in the | plied with an English Treasury bond, signed by t 
nil ngdom than in any other countr in Euro : s ‘ 
with the exception of pees The fellowine are ‘a bursement. The ingots were deliv in three instal- 
averages for the principal countries, the figures repre- ments of 25,000,000 trancs rae three different days, 


ti ds of bread 1 ~ | in the courtyard of the Bank o 
earn saa s of bread consumed weekly per in hie cite ; and from that moment the precious 


In 1606 anyone absent from church on Sunday was THE manibee of Kallas denominations in England 
y stated 


SPEAKING at Greenwich, the Astronomer-Royal re- : . . : metal was entirely at the latter's risk. When the day 
ferred to the doings of Big Ben, which is checked by Nome Kingdom . ie tel a eee abe of epee se Bl the loan must be repaid at-the 
Greenwich time. It seems that on more than one- Germany * as Holland ; - gs Bank of France, either in ingots or in pounds sterling, 
third of the days of the year the i Westminster| Russia. . . 9°4 | Denmark 8 on valued at their weight in fine gold. 

clock was so exact that no sensible error could be} Austria. . . 6 | Sweden & Norway 65 Dancrine ow Dusty Canrers.—Once again has 


detected ; on forty-two per cent. of the days observed 
it was one second out, on eighteen per cent. two 
seconds, and on one per cent. three seconds. 


_ On hospitals the p2ople of this country spent £598,220 
in the last year, while in the case of home and foreign 
inissions a total was reached of over £1,700,000. Bible 
and tract societies were benefited to the extent of 
£313,727, and provident dispensaries and convalescent 
institutions had a total income for the past twelve 
months of £134,524. The grand total of money de- 
voted to these and similar benevolent ends was but 
little short of £5,000,000, representing roughly a sum 
of 3s. during the year for,every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom. 


An Avromatro Trwe-KEEPER.—The “Insumgraph ” 
is said to bea new device for checking the time of 
arrival of ig Sie at a factory or other premises, 
and it cannot deceived except by forging the 
handwriting, for it takes the signature of the employé. 
It consists of a desk having an aperture on its surface, 
at which a travelling paper presents itself, and on this 
the arriving workmen write their names. When the 
time of grace expires the tistids closed by an electric 

- current established from the office clock, and any later 
arrival must sign on the late list. The apparatus is 
so contrived that it cannot be tampered wi! 


Dwarr TRees.—The dwarf trees of China areacurio- 
sity of forestry. Every child knows how the Chinese 
cramp their women’s feet by bandaging them when 
they are intent, on thus rendering 1t impossible for 
them to walk. Similarly, it is wonderful to see minia- 
ture oaks, chestnuts, pines, and cedars, fifty years old, 
and yet not a foot high, growing in Hower-pots. To 
do this, take a young plant, cut off its tap root, and 
place it in a basin in which there is soil, kept 
well watered. If it grows too rapidly, dig down and 
shorten it several roots. ‘Every year the leaves grow 
smaller, and the little dwarf trees make interesting 
pets. 

Mrturowarees.—A careful watcher of the records of 
the Probate registry at Somerset House has made the 
discovery that although we are accustomed in these 
days to talk more lightly of millions than was usual 
in the ee the number of millionaire estates—in our 
English use of this foreign expression—does not 
increase. There were five such in 1888, and there 
were the same number last year. The year before 
there were two. The usual numbet is either four or 
five. Of estates between £500,000 and £1,000,000, nine 
were noticed last year ; in 1889 there were eight ; in 
the year before seven. The total amount of personal 
estate upon which probate duty is paid in the United 
Kingdom in the course of a year is about 150 millions. 


i A Sure Way or Procurine Pure Mrix. — Few 
snatters strike the observant stranger with a stronger 
sense of their peculiarity than the Cuban milkman’s 

mode of supplying his town or city customers. He 

has no cart filled with shining cans, and they in turn 

: filléd with milk (or what purports to be milk, but 

; which is apt strongly to savour of the pump), so there 

5 can be no deception as to the genuine character of the 
article which he supplies. Driving his sober kine from 

door to door, he deliberately milks just the quantity 

required by each customer, delivers it, and drives on 

to the next. The patient animal becomes as conversant 

\ with the residences of her master’s customers as he is 
himself, and stops unbidden at regular intervals before 
4 the proper houses, often followed by a pretty little calf, 
which amuses itself by gazing at the process, while it 
wears a'leather muzzle to prevent its interference with 
the supply of milk intended for another quarter. 
There, are, doubtless, two good reasons for this mode 
. of delivering milk in Havana and tho large towns in 
Uuba. First, there can be no diluting of the article ; 

iP and second, it is sure to be sweet and _ fresh. This 
¥, latter is a particular desideratum in a climate where 
‘. milk without ice can be kept only a short period with- 


out spoiling. 


the 
Tae Loncest AVENUE oF TrEES.—The_ longest voice of warning gone forth against the awful perils 
avenue of trees in the United Kingdom is one of beeches Tee il to Sad the Dreire of brag te oes ! 
in Savernake Forest, in Wiltshire, which is tive miles | 4 rage pall eee ai rbour 3 
in length. The ancient forest of Savernake, now the | ¢U5 Pes mf urs Mine , ad . are active 
roperty of the Marquis of Aylesbury, anciently ded hak * cow mnessee. he ke th al fa ga 
ormed part of the jointure of Queen Eleanor, and con- | .o55.” But naps iol nh never ere ea cleon stb ce 
tains a column erected in 1789 to commemorate events | 5, hygienic sense—she cleans it with & sac pet 


in the life of George III. The longest avenue in the d : 

Bee ite Ee ed wed torbee Mlildges, ttt Vac-| tue Mucrober fal 0 Gea tea dlc 

toria, where the Government of that State have made A ertant } *y, may perhaps aaa er SeyrTe 

a wide arborescent walk fifteen miles long, leadin hel oe fin wloms a8 aes it nage be 

almost straight to the extensive irrigation region 0: authoress of this gloomy a viistarhl » be mace 

the aglonys to give society componente foro Mictibos oF BO 
A Gicantic Pustisuine House.—The United States | microbes, whether in bare or carpeted floors, young 


Government is the greatest publishing house in the : : ; 
world. ay the side & its eaciroem, such an establish- people must have dancing at this time ok yeas 


ment as that of Messrs. Longmans is small. In the A Goop Ipga.—As soon as she is able to ran about, 


: . ‘ each daughter of a German farmer's family is 
book of estimates for the next fiscal year, just sent to| 2g wih, oF nen bag, marked with her aa pre- 


cong 1,380,231 dols. 68 cents is asked for wages | - ‘ 
alone. There are on the pay roll 400 compositors, ao aa puts all the feathers she can yack oP 


besides a large force of superintendents, foremen, etc. th 
Fifty proof readers are steadily employed, and 45 | S00ner e bag 

ressmen, 115 press feeders, and 34 ruling machine- | « és & I 
eeders. The estimates cate 00,000 reste of pent what, of 
i “or 48,000,000 . each sheet in 3 f 
mek Gr uixtect ee petty o 8 made into pillows, or bolsters, or beds, or cushions for 

Tue INSIGNIFICANCE OF MaNx.—The world is 8,000} T sup every farmer's little daughter could do as 
miles in diameter, and its entire surface contains about | these German girls do, for, although we do not keep so 
196,625,000 square miles ; the atmosphere is calculated | many geese as Germans keep, i 
to be about 50 miles in altitude, and the loftiest moun- | plentifully strewn about most farms, and make g 
tain peak is known to rise 29,000 feet, or over 5 miles s, At least, it would be well for the count 
above the level of the sea; the deepest mine which | who marries the young city clerk to have one x ph 
man has excavated in the crust of the carth is a | bed, and the needful bolster and pillows, to contribute 
little more than a quarter of a mile, and his own to housekeeping. 
stature does not average 6 feet. Therefore, if it were A Tree with Hanps.—Lieutenant Houghton, who 

‘ble for a man to construct a globe 800 feet in wos . 

: : : eo ate has recently visited New Guinea and several 
diameter, or but twice the height of St. Paul’s Cathe- | Croups of islands in the Pacific, reports the existence” 
dral, and to place upon any one point of its surface a BF a ahensile tree. It appears to be a species of fig 
particle only the 1-4,380th of an inch in breadth and | Silied to the well-known banyan-tree, w ech throws 
in Lie onan nye in height, it would ey out from its branches air-roots that eventually reach 
eben Sis Ce ea oalich he the ground and take root there, and in their turn 
lives. aden become new stems, which Pertoally oxtend oo far aa 3 

eaten a so that a sin: w 

Hoy Jae D0 aan Grows sheer a form a oump ate peg in witch a G) mae a aniies 

rea ickness of ground ice ever actually measu to each other the branches. e pre le tree in 
in America was by Sir J. H. Lefroy, who, in June, 1884, | question duntlecls throws out from iis branches long 
on the banks of the Mackenzie River, in latitude sixty- fecihle tendrils, which, touching the ground, do not 
four degrees north, saw a perpendicular cliff broken off | take root there, but twine round any article that may 
by a landslip, in which the earth was solidly frozen for | lie within their reach. After a time these quasi- 
a distance of forty-five feet below the service. Halfa| branches contract, so that they fail to reach the 
century ago a Russian merchant at Yakutsk, in Siberia, | ground ; but the finger-like processes continue to 
which is situated in latitude sixty-two degrees north, | closely grip the article round which they have twined 
had to dig 382 feet before he could get through the | themselves, and which are consequently suspended in 
ground ice. The average temperature at Yakutsk is | mid-air. In this way articles of considerable weight 
only fourteen degrees Fahrenheit, and the town mye may be picked up from the ground and held in sus- 
near the Siberian pole of greatest cold. Sir J. H. | pension. = 
Lefroy thinks there is good reason to believe that the | A War CorRESPONDENT’S Ourrrr.—A war corres- 
ground ice within the arctic circle in America 1s much ndent has to be prepared for any emergency. There 
thicker than the maximum in Siberia, and even sug- | js hardly a more formidable variety of armed man 
gests that it may extend to 1,300 feet. than the war ootieanondent in his complete Me se 

A Novet Buorrmne-Pap.—The Sun Life Office has int.” He is girt wit lestructive weapons, like a 
just issued blotting-pad which, besides fulfilling the ontenegrin patriot or a pirate of the mekcr rey A 
usual functions of its kind, provides an object lesson | derringer hangs on his left hip, @ four-barreled all- 
in geography. Every alternate page is occupied by a dog ” balances it on his right, a Winchester repeating 
well-erecuted map, the other pages being filled with | rifle across his back, the strap of it supporting a 
particulars regarding the Sun Life Insurances, sur- | supplementary cartridge pouch, a travel inkstand. 
rounded by an ornamental border. The idea is an| and a “house-wife” containing needles, thread, an 
excellent one, and if only it were not for the fact that | other conveniences advisable in a campaign where 
the use of the maps for blotting purposes must | staff officers will have to repair their own clothes. 
destroy their utility as maps, it would be more valu- | Add to_ the paraghernal a bowie. knife, a 
able still. However, people who use this blotting-book | case knife, & nore knife, and a swo a 
cin very easily reserve the maps until the last, and thus | field-glass, @ water-bottle, and a flask i add a haver- 
get a good deal of geogi aplical instruction before they | sack by the side and a knapsack for the back, and a 
are spoilt. The execution of the maps is everything that | case for ee and pencils, also a little medicine chest, 
could be desired, and, considering the absorbent nature | and you have the more salient items of the outfit, A 
of the paper on which they are printed, is really quis’ field-marshal in all his glory is less suggestive of | 
triumph. The design on the cover of the book is also | havoc and dogs of war than a scribe thus terribly 
most artistic. capariso 
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Pe 
if 


ae 


‘ u vanished, 
suspect my assistant, a gawky 


: 2 ee a Tas 
ore taste for than he 
for logarithms. Be proferced glee of bec to ll 
he spices of “ Araby the was clear that it 


was not he, so I kept watch. 


At last my vi A 
Se cba somes T bal ees oes ae 
habit of dropping in on me for achat at all‘hours. One 


ev: when my was turned, I saw him with the 

help of a looking-glass which reflected his figure, slip 
“Pere eee a 
up to my yo said, 

Rog, goal ‘fo tveme: T’m sure, but I'll 
ere - 


pi 


Y he 
P 


cing t) t. “And now 

‘, as wandered eyér since I 

ns gata ent, You are the merry little 

fe owned up, looking 

“ Now,” said 1 letag 

pretty good pi and are evidently a 

of Potimery, and if I were to tot up 
” may 


S 


‘the articles 
you have I should gay you owe me quifé five 
Toe : AY YC 6 fv 


“Tl pay you with. pleasure ; and I beg your on 
into the ain, tt wag Only a sort of joke.” And he 
was preparing to depart with a sort of sickly smile on 
ae ive lips : re a 
sort of joke, was itt” I repeated. “You are 

aware that the law doesn’t allow-you to ‘appropriate 
other people’s goods? Thereforé, young man, I make 
you two propositions: one is that te 
me, and submit to a good sound fi 
is, to be handed over to the police for stealing, with the 
cheerful prospéct of a year in jail. I’m a man of few 
words, and prefer instant action. Which is it to be?” 

He veAnieel for a moment, and decided on Pro- 
position Number One. '& 

“You do well,” said I.. “Step down into the cellar 


1 pay what you owe 
ogging 5 the other 


and we can conduct our business in a private and 


confidential manner.” : 
e gently. descended. When we’ arrived at the 
bottom, he safd,, Si j 

_“ Are you in earnest sont beating me? I'll make it 
six pe if youomit that.” __ 

“T must appease my conscience, young man,” said I, 
with strong severity of manner; “and as I’m takin 
the law into my own hands, you must undergo the 
form of punishment you y selected.” He fell 
on his knees. ‘ That’s dramatic,” said I, struck” with 
the situation ; “but you are a great sinner. ‘Take o 
your on and prostrate yoar manly form over that 
varrel. I must read you a stern moral lesson.” 

There was ‘a nasty glitter in his eye,‘and he hesi- 
tated for a moment. inking he Would show fight, I 
threw off my coat and rolled‘uy my sleeves. He saw I 
meant business, for I passat & strip of board about 
four inches wide, and assumed.a murderous ook. 

“Do as I bid you, or you know the fate that awaits 

ou—instant exposure, loathsome dungeon, cro; 

air, year’s torture. I have a solemn duty to orm, 
let’s get it over.” iF oti oars ‘ 

He nerved himself to the situation, and threw him- 
self on his manly chest. over the barrel. His eyes 
glared, and his countenance was pale. ; 
* 
ibis you quite ready?” I called, in a preparing 
ne. 


* Proceed.” 


* b * * 


| again.” - 


-produced his 


aster m hand into his [ 
cheer 


it. 
nigerably, crestfallen. _ 
‘0 inte You have had |. 


patron } 


fr | What do you do to 


“How 


= » rf i 4 
pop ca 
Tm awfully 


“ 
“Tm lad to edie g 


Say 80. This will d your . 
Now, do you think you will be honest for the* 
1: “Tl have a good try for it,” he said. 


“To fix the thing well iw your mind, go down 


. * - 
a lamb, and for another two 
minutes the ne rs must have thought I was 
one. of my celebrated bears on the head, 
let out a how! that could have been 


a mile off. 
I thought I had gonvinced him that honest, 
icy, I let him up. le arose With aia 
and t ‘like a dranken man. 
“ Now, do you think you are cured of dishonesty ?” 
of it : - 

! Desperate diseases demand d reme- 
dies, Stealing is a miserable vice, and must be 
punished. You area you well connected, and 
move in good society. Hed I handed you over to 
justice you would have been disgraced for life. I have 
combined the functions of judge, jury, and t seoles, and 
saved your reputation. Are you not obliged to me!” 

“Tam, I am!” he cried, with tears in his eyes. 

# = you feel that I have been more than a father to 
you 
" “TF do, Ido!” 

“Are you not. inclined to fall upon my neck and 
we _ of gratitude iad 

S oh yes! 

“Well, I eg you these expressions of repentant 
i tant gratitude. Hand over the fiver and go 


e * 
He went over like 


young man with difficulty resumed his coat, 

i counted out the money, and limp- 

Ingly ascended to the upper world, with the promise 
that he would be honest for evermore. 

The last time I heard of that young man he was 
enriching the town of Bradford with his presence, was 
leading a blameless life, and aspired to sit in the Council 
Chamber. He may yet die a Member of Parliament 
And all because I took the law into my own hands. 


—_——~f=____ 


THE season colder grows apaca, 
The winds begin to roar, 
5 ia a you come into this place, 
lease, sir, to shut the door. 


It’s most too warm for fires as yet, 
They’d open every pore ; 
But frost has come, mankind to fret, 
So, please to shut the door. 


Don't leave it swinging while we sneeze, 
And christen you a bore ; 
ae you want to see us freeze, 
hy, hang it, shut.the door ! 


Don’t make us shiver till we're blue, 
And hanker for your gore ; 


Look here, we've said all we're going to on the subject, 
and the next ane you know we'll be over there 
wiping the floor with you, 


Unless you shut that door. 
——— 


A PASSENGER in a tramcar, while reading a paper, 
eed a paragraph that struck him as particularly 


unwy.:- 

ig is something good,” he said to his neighbour ; 
and he read the joke to him. A tired look swept over 
the other’s face, but he never smiled. Presently the 
reader came across another paragraph that tickled 
his fancy. “I wilt try him with this one,” he thought. 
He did so, and a tear actually welled from his neigh- 
bour’s eye, and coursed slowly down his cheek. 

“Gracieus, man!” was the exclamation, “what is 
the matter with you? Have you no sense of humour ? 
away the tine?” 

Looking mournfully out of the window, the stranger 
replied, “ I am proof reader to a comic weekly.” 


te 


“Wnuat is a lodger?” asks a contemporary. We 
thought everybody knew what a lodger is, and that 
such & Lag matter was hardly worth discussing. A 
lodger, in short, is a-man who maintains impecunious 
people in affluence. He provides his landlady with 
tea and pocket-money, and his landlord with tobacco 
and pipes. He furnishes the domestic cat with fish, 
spirits, cold Spe Sqnen sardines, glass, earthenware, 
books, and fruit. He saves his landlady’s eldest son 
the necessity of buying collars, ties, pocket handker- 
chiefs, or gloves, and supplies her daughter with 
books, scent, pomade, brushes and combs, writing 

per and envelopes. He pays the gas bill for the 
whole household, and keeps the establishment in 
coalk, _ fuck is the lodger. Any more questions, 
please ‘ ; 


e. 
ittle preserved 
the yard. A 
d into the ean in 


Ita rs that a can containing a 
wilmor had 


the can preven from withdrawing her head. In 
these circumstances she wandered about the ys 
blind, and unable to escape. The voice was som 

by the can that it lost its harsh and distinctive feline 
character, and became the delicious music which had 
charmed the gentleman’s midnight ears, 

He saw at once that the means of rendering sll the 
cats of the neighbourhood harmless was at com- 
mand, and hastened to giveus the particulars of his 
invention. He has pointed out the way by which we 
can all obtain relief from cats. Old tin cans can be 
obtained at a nominal price, and a. salmon 
to bait a hundred of them can_ be bought for 
eightpence. There is not a cat living who 
sufficient self-control to abstain from canned salmon, 
even at the peril of her life. Within a month's 
time there need not be a catin the kingdom whose 

ead is free from a tin can. The midnight concert of 
canned cats will make the whole country melodious, 
and after their swan song is sung the cats will die, the 
whole feline race will be exterminated, and peace will 


reign once more. - 
———ja___ 


MERCHANT we friend): “I am about to fail.” 

Friend ; “Why don’t you advertise ?” 

“Can't. Haven’t any money.” 

“You don’t need any.” 

“ How can I advertise without money ?” 

“Go off somewhere and advertise yourself. News- 
pen will be apprised of the strange disappearance. 

‘oul play will be suspected. Your name will be kept 
before the public, for, say, two weeks. Then you turn 
up all right. Business re-established.” 


—_—t=—_—__ 


-OcCASIONALLY you see young men in the street who 
are very elegant of attire and who wear white spats 
over their ankles. One of these youths was standing 
in Fleet Street the other day, with his spats looking 
like a pair of cuffs at me proene end of his trousers, 
when a rather countrified young man, evidently a 
farmer, stepped up to him and said, 

bi sha man, it's none of my business ; but perhaps 
you would like to know that them ‘ere white stockings 
of yourn have dropped down over your shoes.” * 


—_————___ 


ABSENCE OF MIND.--The Professor (at the dinner. 
table): ‘Oh, by the way, Mrs. Chopsticks, have you 
seen your little boy Willie lately ?” 

Mrs. Chopsticks: “ No, Professor, I have not secn 
him since ten o'clock, and I can’t imagine what has 
become of him. In fact I am very much worried about 

im ” 


Professor: “ Well, seeing Martha pour me out that 
lass of water just now reminded me of something that 
tia on my mind to tell you some time ago, but which 
unfortunately escaped my mind. It wag just about 
ten o’clock, I think, that I saw little Willie fall down 


the well.” 
—— 


A story from the camp of Aldershot states, that 
Colonel H., who is a rigid disciplinarian, lately issued 
an order that the men’s hair should be cut closer. 
Next morning, on_ parade, he pointed out four 
fellows whose hair had not been cut close enough, 
and on the following day called the same men to 
the front, when a titter ran through the company 
which soon broke out into a decided laugh. 
On the four men pane directed to take off their 
caps, they presented four bare skulls, having cut 
their hair as close as if their heads had been shaved. 
The gallant colonel good-humouredly joined in the 
laugh at them, und then ordered the four men to be 
confined to their barracks for six weeks, when it might 
be supposed their hair would be grown sutlicient] 
long for them to appear in public. The men little 
expected such an ending to their joke. 
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POLICE-COURT LAWYERS. HOW IT STRIKES A CHINAMAN. | WOMEN’S WORK iN: THE BLACK 
; —— COUNTRY: 
Tugne is, undoubtedly, a low class of persons who | home sh -citizen, name unknown, has returned —_— 

, : H from’ Western travel, and has written his - scr Se 
apace ely reno prteny oa, won| "Ser, Nets on wine Boa att | wen is OlihiD, with is oon wears 
misfortunes of the een ot tee spoor—police-court is published in Ching for the piacgare: bey nee Ronee oe 3 yan = women, f 
lawyers. In instances the frauds are i peeons inebratice agi ech than might hair, B “ie Or ee Ge ie nr tl as we 2 
upon first offenders, who are unused to the routineof & | have been ing He is srilonsly “ok a Hittle down Black Waggon Street; or @ man in his 


sad war pin peg | sae 2 Dmg of pre eet, lees | rey ne sen fo month une 9 the 

assistance—for ® considerati paid officers of swallowed up in pity. Usus egce no comment | and ed hat pao ely i 

the poll aud of ag whatever, but just notes his and pasges on. He | (> wor Oe Tanke axe Sere Doe, » es 

A — =e Paella comsmite some. slight does not chide us for weating black mourning instead ling soun 8 upon the Oldhill 6 the 

offence, and finding himself locked u naturally of waite: Be merely siggy that : cine bare re rif neal wen Peer" 
; en ern people meet, or when they se re 

istry, and seks sympathy from the only pera | they gripesch others band Ty en eeToarbaran, |, ¥e approncs © come, Ave eat the hiss of the 

Basten too, is speak for itse ‘ou may be quite sure tig . A tall, hard-featured w 


long face, shrugs his shoulders, and asks who is ‘ : a 
Hefend Te ta hand gripped if you Lege phones in blacksmith’s leather-apron, and with sleeves 


f 
i ae tag ou sure of : A : 
with him if he does not have a good a ob Bo he Thanos, too, no matter what the temperature, you up, s erges into the street. She is carrying @ load of 


m. in 
: a hat : or sixty pounds’ weight of iron nails. é 
the lawyer temperatare, fae aah flora — matter what the : gece momning i os yon botet for the fogger’s?” 
sa es,” with an air 0 rence. 
upon, and the next morning Bill Shank’s lawyer 18 dag Mt « ae i stop a onl bee We enter a passage into back yard, where wet 
Se ie eae wits alr Hil has no mace y, | chegres Signin hice, od he ees a wasaing statute, | clothes hang on ropes 0 roy the oabb ers he 
fsomehow raise cash for his defence. The wife es imprisoned for so many days es @ warning and de- nal 2 the enitiy, where, 1 poe attire, cad wae 


$s * A Ss t. 
is “waited upon,” and the great danger in which her Tn ihe marital relation the sexes are, as one might oe and the moisture on their flushed, smoke- 


husband stands being represented to her, her bed and * A . blacksmiths—each at lorge 
last Mee go “up the spout,” and the money realised ae ou eet anes 3 none Deter ae The —are eames shite hob iron or the fo a , . 
upon them into the advocate’s pocket. Western man is only allowed to wed one wife. Even They work, these young women, amazing - 


rapidity and precision—and with such man-like 


vently a law h gesture !—not ceasing for an instant, merepy quer 


Of course, there could be but one result with the | the sovereign can only have one queen ; the title of 


magistrate. A confession and expression of regret | «Gecondary Consort’ is unknown. 


having been made, the man would have heen dismissed seas : 2 ing a quick, curious glance at the strange visitor, bu 

with a small fine and a caution. Bat he has tried to Raped pes porn ee ppl wee lanty ing hing, chattering, wishing they were “fine ladies 

get out of it, hired an advocate, and put his country to | Hitherto there has been no such eula” -|in Lunnon,” wishing they might drink the gentle- 
mi 


the expense of a prosecution, and he gets sentenced to In other matters he is frankly appreciative. He aia health, as with vigorous strokes they send the 
t 


a month’s imprisdnment, wi the option-of a tine he | admires the wonderful order in the streets. “Th 
ere 
can never pay. The lawyer could have foreseen the | is no such thing as quarrelling and fighting, abuse, or 
outcome from the contmencement, and yet he has had | pad language.” “ 4 ‘a infin is Sree or abused 3 he | ment to work the hammer, known ocally as the 
cit aceieeca inf taking the proceeds of the bed and | adds, “he ma apply to the magistrate for redress, i i 
‘This is but a sample of the way in which business is pnd thie oles ell lade waren fined, no inquiry . 
obtain y disreputable members 0 e legal pro- “ : ;. caedi aes were labouring for the fogger, sixteen hours a da: 
er Joni may is found Every ‘ad at ~ ohne eesusiine vee oti codingly speciont ae King. for four shillings and sixpence a wee: - 
ur a e public-houses near Clerkenwe mn. aes . 
The friends of the prisoners are in waiting to be ad- dom ha elites in ancient of ee ela so a “blower.” While still a child she was 


mitted, and are easily led into conversation. Such a : : bellows. Like the rest of t! she with two 
nienen cea Troe gigi ts tingle re ena of To 
Tout : * Well, what are you going to do for the boy? | than he was at home. If they Fed to deal with the midnight ; and she earned her weekly shilling, and 
He Il get it hot unless you get somebody to speak for | rascaldom of the Middle Kingdom these would infal- even her half-crown as she grew ua At last she took 
him. 2 , libly get into trouble in order to get into prison ; and to the hammer ; hired from the lady of the pre- 
Mother : “ What can I do, sir! Td sell the gown off-| how could accommodation be found for them all? But | ™8es (who herself does smith’s work) one of those five 

” small forges and its corresponding “Olliver” at a 


my back to save r lad. i i : 
Trout : “Well, I don't like to see a young fellow like cee fe "they het =o EE a thet aa eh crank gee G pak pe her own 


that g° down for five years. I know a gentleman who | criminals.” 
could get him off, He has great influence with the| Our tire-engines are, in the judgment of this intelli- 
magistrate ; bu then, of course, he gets big fees. I | gent observer, admirable contrivances, or is it some- 
might influence him to take up the case out of kind- y else's fire-engines, for the particulars seem to 
ness, if you cequld raise, Say, & couple of pounds. point to Transatlantic perfection. They are not en- 
The result is that the poor woman assures her boy | gines at all ; they are “water dragons, that save from 
he shall have a “counsellor” if she starves to obtain | fre.” “ When news of a fire reaches a station by tele- s 
the money. She does starve, and sells her clothes. | graph a warning-bell promptly sounds. At the first but who, in many & case, 
The “counsellor” asks for a remand, and then must | stroke of this bell the apparatus moves of itself, and of vulgar, Pee h oad Pe fi 
i of her little world. 


have a fresh fee, and in the end that takes place which | the boards on whi ey the monarc: = 
have a etiablg from the fret—the case goes to the | and there stand Ne tard: bee Comeat| S00 Sotaiturt goat of tos ceiling of the next 
Sessions for t ; the men are standing, and even if asleep must be smithy is fastened a sort of rest, in which a child is 
There are other ways in which these sharks go to| aroused. One turn Bethe body, and the uniform, | Pere: and which the mother keeps in easy Swing\g 
work. Only lagt'week a prisoner awaiting trial in the | clothes, and hats are on their Hack aud heads; a | ™Qu0" by @ touch now and again.. 

House of Detention received a letter from one of them | further movement of the hand and the saddles and “Not often, but sometimes.” said tha mother, “the 
stating that he had been instructed to defend him, and | bridles descend of themselves upon the horses’ backs | Parks du fall on them, and they git burnt; but, we 
would come ‘to see him the next morning. Qn his | without further trouble. A match se ciruck, and the | ect ree n’tallus be runnin i and out to look 
Vigit the prisoner was anxious to know who the friend | coal blazes up. Not more than a minute has passed after ‘em, and we must hev ‘em by us. 

was who had given the instructions. The question was | yet they are already on the move and wieldin the | - A short distance off is a shed where ten or twelve 
evaded, but beforp the shark left he had possession of | whip, hastening with all speed to the scene of the torre are ablaze, and as many lads and young ‘girls, 
the facts of the prisoner's case, and the names and | fire” “ This is indeed a contrivance rarely seen,” adda | With that curious oF of concentrated pre-cooupation, 
addresses of every possible friend who it was supposed | the good man ; and the same thing may be said of and with monotonous, machine-like, swift diligen 
might be induced to beg, borrow, or steal half a| many other wonders of his narration are hammering chains. Oldhill, and those other 
sovereign towards the defence. . towns where dwell the female Dsckeni look sleepy 


of iron into so many pounds of nails. 
The fogger—the middleman, the man who does 


That these friends were thoroughly canvassed and ———@-73- enough from the streets. - But their screens | 

drained of every penny that could >yfr4 tre prisoner | African done sin, you bas, travelled in Africa | De brik walle thers igne ef women and chil pees 

taken the advice of his true friend he: would have | of man ?” yranny | peting with one another for bare life, with little or 

steed guy op the imate, pprmed he cn, |" CGhng hes aere sec se no prosper foe then gh Tar, the 
summarily. He would then have escaped with a slight | + As I was going to say, at the banquets the lady Pr caleae. wincued: refneuent, tle’ Tey a 


ht have proved a warning to | captives are always eaten first.” 


im in the future. le is now in the power of the are a mockery to these people ; the emotions, the 


sharks, who will, if the money holds out, get another Se am erception, the faculties, with the seeds of which they. 
remand, when he will be committed for trial. A story is told of a _scapegrace whom a mentor ke other folk—like the great and the mighty of thela: 
4 This is no imaginary case, and similar ones are | reminded that his aunt had paid his debts, and that | —came into the world, and the development of whi 


occurring every day. Every lice-court in London is | he should be more submissive to the wishes of his makes human life worth living, are in them du 
| infested with these legal “ca gers.” Some work two | relative. The young good-for-nothing did not take | not killed outright, in the struggle to satisfy the stern 
\ 4g or three courts, leaving a tout at each in their absence. | much heed of the sermon ; but when his creditors first claims of animal existence. We must live, even 


When they meet a client who possesses @ few por were mentioned, he had a real grievance. if the fogger should require’ double weight of nails o1 

E they cling to him like o leech, and will make § lsorts| “Yes! yes!” he allowed, coolly ; “my aunt paid my of chain for his money, and if we have to*labou: 

A of alse pretences to obtain remands and multiply fees. | creditors, but what has she done for me?” sixteen hours on the day of rest. Listen to this— 

a t it be shown that money will be forthcoming, and “Do't matter what price they ast it at; thay ast t 
circumstances are favourable, and the machinery of an = keep that sbap gooin 5 that is what @ man 1s saying 


alibi is always in readiness to defeat the law. Families Herv’s an anecdote of the late Lord Glasgow. His | to his wife in this dreary street of Oldhill. 


are being starved, and furniture, poor and mean as it | lordship was travelling by rail, and tendered a “ fiver” | “If her do't work, her shayt ate * (you shall not eat) 
{os is, is going piece by picce to the golden balls, in order | to the booking-clerk for a ticket. The youth and the maiden, passing between two 
a to obtain remands and pay fees. This is all wrong, “Put your name on it,” said the yout ; and Lord eternities, met in this beautiful world, and they knew 
and it would be well if poor people who get into Gantle Glasgow endorsed it as requested, and handed the note somewhat of the romance of youth, and fed upon its 
would understand that they are much safer in telling | back. ; i ; hopes, and after their long years of life’s journey 
hy the truth, getting respectable friends to § for| “Here, hi! you old idiot 1” cried the clerk ; “I want together, when they have grown weak and old, thisis  - 
them, and fen leaving their case in the hands of. the | to know who you are, and not where you're going to.” what it has come to. It might have been better for 
H We dare not print Lord Glasgow's reply. them if they had never been born. 


‘ magistrate. 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. 


Tux following story, sent by 
Mrs. COE, 
33, Bonp Street, ‘ 
Lzicu, 
LANCASHIRE, 


is the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
her a cheque for Two Guineas. 


A GRAND PIECE OF WORK. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT DOCK STRIKE 


_. Tue curtains were drawn. The fire burned brightly. 
A cheap shaded lamp shed its warm glow of light on 
tha miscellaneous crockery and tinned spoons which 
were set out, for the evening meal. 

Lottie Hazell was sitting on the bright steel fender, 
stirring something in a little saucepan on the fire, and 
hushing on her knee a frail white child, two or three 
years old. In spite of its obvious poverty, and a cer- 
tain stutiness which in so many minds seems indis- 
solubly associated with comfort, the room was a cheer- 
ful one, and had a pleasant, meleomicy air about it— 
an air not lost on its master when, having stumbled 
up the ill-lighted staircase, he opened the badly-hung 
door of his home. ; 

The boy—he could not have been more than nine- 
teen—came in whistling gaily. kissed his wife, and sat 
down in the rickety Windsor chuir opposite the 
hearth. She looked up at him with reproach in her 


eyes. 

“You are late, Bill.” 

“Yes, old gal, I’ve hnd a queer day—an uncommon 
queer day. How’s the kid? 

“Poorly, very poorly. I took her round to the 
dispense to-night, and he says, ‘ Beef tea !’” 
azell bent his brows. 

“Tt’s all very well, as I told him,” the wife went 
on, “but gravy beecf’s not to be had for the asking. 
Howsomever, we must go without something more 
ourselves. It seems like as if it was all ‘going with- 
aut.’” 

A deeper line between Bill's brows had by this time 
cvossed out the eager and excited look with which he 
aad entered the room. 

“It’s bad luck. I say, old girl, don’t take on. It'll 
be all for the best. We shall pull through somehow.” 

She rose and stood facing him, the child in her arins, 
its little bloodless hand hanging helplessly. 

“What do you mean, Bill?” she said. ‘“ Something’s 
up. What is it?” 

He rubbed his head and looked at her doubtfully. 

“Now, don’t you put yourself about, Lottie. You'll 
sce it will be all right.” 

“Bless the man, what is it?” 

He rose with a poor assumption of its being nothing, 
went over to the shaky wash-handstand, and dipped 
his head in the tin basin. His voice came shaky 
through the splashing water. ‘ We’re out on strike!” 

* * * * * 


A misty, rainy morning in November. The great, 
paved space of ‘l’ower Hill was dotted over with groups 
of men—twos and threes together standing talking, 
discussing the future of the great Dockers’ Strike. 
So far, all had gone well—and private privations 
seemed little in the Hush of a great enthusiasm—little 
to men accustomed, week in, week out, to a life of 
privation. There is something intoxicating in the 
mere fact of being banded together with one’s fellow 
men for the attainment of any common end—an 
intoxication of which your mere individualist knows 
nothing. The excitement of a great aim, something 
immeasurably beyond the dull round of their work-a- 
day lives—tilled these men; and the talk among the 
oun was hopeful, bright, enthusiastic. 

Bill Hazell was among then—thinner than a fort- 
night before—but with a keener light in his eyes. His 
voice was among the loudest raised in discussion and 
talk--and his face bore on it most strongly the seal of 
determination. His was the loudest “hurrah” when 
the well-known straw hat of the leader of the strike 
was seen at last. : 

“ He's the man to pull a thing off,” Bill said to his 
companion, as the leader appeared in the road, which 
running above ‘Tower Hill, seems a sort of vantage 
ground or platform from which one can speak toa 
crowd. 

The leader pushed forward. A nod here, a hand- 
shake there, a volume of prosinoss cut short and 
auswered by a word—and he sprang on the parapet 
and waved the straw hat in answer to the trinmph- 
ant acclaim of the crowd Then he began his 
speech, his daily speech from which the dock I:bourers 
learned what were the hopes of victory, what the 
threats of defeat. What matter what he said? He 
knew how to spenk straight froin his heart to the 
hearts of the men who heard him. He checked, 
encouraged, reproved, stimulated, passed on his own 
enthusiasm and faith, and, above all, he always 
looked like winning. He told them what money 
had heen sent by the workers of other countries to 
belp them in their hour of need. He told them what 
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he had done and what other men_had done on their 
behalf since the previous day. He told them what 
would be done b tice and them that day to further 
the cause they all had at heart. Then, amid ringing 
cheers and a fire of enthusiasm that even a London 
rain was powerless to damp, the crowd dissolved, dis- 
persed, and, bannered and banded, the procession of 
the penniless started on its daily march through the 
richest city of the world. 

Bill was of it. He held one of the cords of a banner, 
a position of responsibility that lightened the fatigue 
of his long hour’s march. The $ were soudaly with 
three days’ rainfall ; and boots in the army of labour 
are seldom much to boast of. Even scarcely interested 

rs-by, glancing casually at that procession, with 
its firm step, its haggard, resolved faces, and the brave 
light in the dockers’ eyes, said to themselves, “ These 
men mean winning, and they will win.” 

Bill had no dinner that day, unless the slice of bread 
which his rear-rank man shared with him can be called 
a dinner, and he was sick with hunger as he climbed 
the stairs to the little attic room which held his wife 
and child. , ; 

As he entered the room his wife sprang to meet him, 
and flung her arms round his neck. ’ : 

“Thank God, you’ye come home, Bill,” she said, 
hoarsely ; “ she’s worse.” : ‘ 

“Who's worse? The child,” he said, but not in the 
tone of asking a ueerio ; 

“Yes—the child, our little girl as you said you loved 
denrer than me.” ; 

“T only said it to tease you, my girl ;” he held her 
with his arm, and stroked her with a sort of rough 
gentleness. “ Let’s have a look at the kid—then a bit 
of supper. I’m wore out, Lottie, old woman.” 

She lighted the cardle, and the father and mother 
stood beside the bed where the child lay—wasted and 
thin. Any doctor could have told them that the child 
was peat ccc never live to grow up, but doctors 
are not given to plain speaking. To them it seemed 
that if the baby could only be better fed,she might 
grow round and rosy, like the children who played on 
the flags of the court outside—children of parents a 
little higher in the social scale than a dock labourer,. 
children energetic enough to “ play at strikes” with an 
old tin tray and a few bits of rags for flags. The two 
stood looking at the child; Bill broke the silenee in 
answer to something unspoken. : ; 

“Poor little kid! I can’t help it, Lottie; I can’t 


help it. I give you everything get—reliet tickets, 
grocery tickets, and all. I can’t help it. What's a 
chap to do %” 


She turned on him almost fiercely. 

“Dot Why chuck up this vile strike. Go back to 
work. You’re sure of work now—and better money.” 

“Go back to work ?” he repeated, slowly. 

“Look here!” she went on ; “look at our home. It 
wasn’t much afore, but look at it now. Where’s our 
sticks? Where's our duds? Where's everything? 
Gone to pay for your holiday, for you to go procession- 
ing about all day long, while me and the child may 
stay at home and starve for all you care.” 

Lill sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“You knock meall of « heap, Lottie,” he said ; “ you 
do tnslged. I told you what the strike meant, and you 
said— 

“T don’t care what I said.” 

“But unless we stand by each other, as Jack was 
saying to-day, the strike’s no good, and all this goes 
for nothing.” 

“One won’t make any difference to them,” she hotly 
answered, walking heavily across the room, and lean- 
ing her elbows on the mantel-piece. 

“But suppose everyone says that, the strike would 
be over,” ana ie rubbed his rough chin with his hand. 

“Never mind what everyone says. 
got to think of is me and baby.” 

“Don’t 1 think of you?” he cried, with sudden vio- 
lence, getting otf the bed and beginning to walk up 
and down the room. “Bless and save the woman ! 
What else do you suppose I think of when tramping 
about all day on an empty stomach? It’s for the sake 
of our wives and kids that we strike for better money ; 
Jack said so this morning.” 

“Hang Jack!” Then she hesitated a moment, and 
then came across the room to him. 

“ Bill,” she said, * have [ been a good wife to you, or 
haven't 11” 

‘Course you have, old woman, don't take on so 
now.” 

“Then, Bill, I beg and pray you on my knees to 
are this strike and go back to work, and—save our 
little girl. Oh, Bill, what does it matter what you do? 
You ain't everything to the strike—but we haven't 
nothing hut you—me and baby haven't.” 

She had actually Hung herself down on the floor as 
she spoke. He stooped to litt her. 

“No,” she cried, wildly, “not till you say yes! Oh, 
Bill, for pity’s sake—there’s nothing left to pawn— 
them grocery tickets is no good for getting her what 
she wants—say yes !” 

He did raise her then, and set her on the wooden box 
that served as a chair. 

“T can’t, my girl,” he said; “TI can't go back on 
my mates. lt would he a dirty trick. [ can't do it.” 


What you've 


There was a Jong silence, broken only by the sound 
of a street fight below. 
Bill tried to return to the commonplace. 
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“Got any supper for m old girl ? Tm wore out.” 

“No,” said Lottie, bitterly ; “1’ve nosupper for you 
nor for me neither ; nor no breakfast nor dinner. t 
sold the ticket for tuppence to get beef-tea for baby, 
and I’ve had nothing all day.” Her voice faltered. 
“Ob, Bill, ’'m so hungry ! Won't = go back to work 7 
I could borrow threepence from the people downstairs 
this minute if you'd promise.” . 

“My r old woman,” he answered, drearily, “I 
can’t do it. I could never look a mnte in the eye agnin. 
I can’t—not if we all starve for it.” 

“ May God forms you, then ; I can't.” 

And at the bitter cry the child woke wailing, 
weakly, pitifully. The mother’s arms were round her 
in a moment. 

“And she’s hungry again, now. What can I do? 
What can I do?” 


* * * * * 


“End of strike. All men to return to work on 
Monday morning. Ly order of the Council.” 

That notice was posted up outside headquarter: on 
Saturday evening, but Bill Hirt did not see it. He 
was with his wits who sat on the straw that served 
them for a bed, with a baby in her arms. They fed 
the child with milk, Lut she too little, and lay mostly 
sleeping in her mother’s arms. When she was awake 
the mother sang to her the gayest songs she could 
recall—sang them with the unimina anble lump in 
her throat, the unspeakable weigh’ at her heart. 

On Sunday morning Bill wen: o it. 

M4 finish, ch?” said a 17t: who met him near 
Tower Hill. 

“What ?” 

“Strike’s over. We've won. Lcst procession starts 
at ten. You must be in it.” 

Bill turned and ran back alcng the streets, bright 
with the autumn sunshine. He would not lose a 
moment in telling Lottie the news. Ah! r girl, 
how sad she had looked an hour before when he bad 
left her. 

“The strike’s over, my girl,” ho cried, “and we've 
won.” 

_ His wife was still sitting on the bed with the child 
in her arms. She Hirned and looked at him coldly 
without speaking. 

Bill flung his ad hat up in an uncontrollable excess 
of triumph—all hardships and <truggles forgotten in 
victory. 

“We've won,” he said, “a granil piece of work !” 

_ “Hush,” said his wife, still not moving, “hush—baby 

isdead. Yes, a grond piece of work.”—E. Nessit, in 

Sunpay CHRONICLE. 
——____.—t——. - 

Jones: “TI suppcese you take !ots of pride in your 
new baby, Brown?” 

Brown: “WelJl, I should say so, 
how sharp he is.” 

Jones: “I'd very much lik» +o hear, but, to tell 
the truth, I’m due in the next s'reet four hours from 
now. Some other time, Brown. ’ 


fe -.— 


Youne man, if you see your girl gazing intently at 
your feet, don’t shift them about uneasily or draw 
them up and sit upon them, urder the impression that 
she is overwhelmed by their immense size. She is 
merely taking their measure mentally for a pair of 
slippers, on the toe of which che intends to work a bluo 
dog, with a green tai! ond scar!ct ears, 

a aes 

AN anxious mother in Scotland, taking leave of her 
son on his departure for England, gave him this 
advice : 

“ My dear Sandy, my ain bairn, gang south, and get 
all the siller ye can from the southerns—tak’ every- 
thing ye can. But the English are a brave, boxin’ 

people, an’ tak’ care o’ them, Sandy. Never fight a 
ald man, for ye canna catch him by the hair.” 


Let me tell you 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every week a PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS fo the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, storics sent in competition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not exceed 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of cach sclected prece sent in must be plainly stated, 
and on cach competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
uniess, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter receierd 
at ordamry rates. Any one person mey send ony number of 
storics the same week. Envelopes containiey competitions 
should be marked “Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner, 
Competitions may be sentany day. Each week's selection 
will be made from the stories received between Monda y cud 
Saturday. We do not hold onrselves responsible for the safe 
custody of competitions, though every endeavour will be made 
to return unsuccessful ones with hich stamped envelopes are 


enclosed. Those not accompanied by stamped envelopes will 
be destroyed. 


WEEk ENDINe 
TaNnUARY 17, 1891. 
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KIDNAPPING A GENERAL <= 


Tue only prisoner made by the British reserve at 
Waterloo was a French general, whose capture was 
due to the cool head and stout heart of a young 
brigade-major anxious for an adventure. During the 
battle several regiments of cavalry and infantry were 
kept in reserve, under a heavy fire from the Fescsh 
ee Great was the havoc, and neither men nor 
iorses relished the passive attitude to which they were 
condemned. 

While a group of young officers, in front of the left 
wing of the reserve, were discussing the situation, their 
attention was attracted to a French general and his 
staff, all on horseback, who were looking through their 
pice at them. One of the group was @aptain 

lalkett, a young brignde- major, mounted on a 
thorough-bred. Suddenly he exclaimed : 

“Tl lay anyone tive pounds that I will bring that 
French general over here, dead or alive. Who'll take 
my bet?” 

“Done! done! done!” shouted several officers. 
The captain examined his saddle-girths and pistols, 
then shouting “Good-bye!” and putting spurs to his 
horse, he dashed at a furious across the plain 
peurcen the Bath sud erent lines. a pee) 
ollow im with their glasses, not speaking a word. 
The Frenchmen opposite seemed puzzled. Siliaving 
that the Englishman's horse had bolted, and that the 
rider had lost control of him, they opened their ranks 
to let the runaway through. Halkett steered his steed 
50 3 to graze the mounted general on the right side. 
At that instant he put his arm round the Frenchman's 
waist, lifted him bodily out of the saddle, and, throw- 
ing him over his own horse’s neck, turned sharply, and 
inade for the British lines. 

When the general's staff realised the meaning of the 
bold rider, they dashed after him. But he had a 

ood start, and not a Frenchman dared to fire for 
ear of hitting the general. Half squad of English 
dragoons, seeing Halkett chased by a dozen French 
officers, cha | them. They opened their ranks to 
let Halkett through, closed them up again the moment 
he was in the rear, and then forced the Frenchmen to 
turn swiftly, and seek shelter under their own guns. 
Amid the maddest cheering Halkett stop in froot 
of the British lines, with the general half dead, but 
securely clasped in his strong arms. He jumped from 
his horse, apologised to his prisoner for the uncere- 
monious way in which he had been handled, and, in 
reply to the congratulations of his comrades, said, 
simply: 

“ Praise my horse, not me.” 

The captured general was treated with the utmost 
sourtesy and consideration. 


—————————— 
THE PARISIAN NEWSPAPER. 


Most of us are familiar with the sharp and decided 
contrast which exists in the ways of life—the modes of 
thought and feeling—between the British and French 
capitals. In nothing, however, is the difference more 
wpenituated than in the newspapers of London and 

aris. 

To take their respective numbers, the former sup- 
ports but eleven daily papers in all, while the latter, 
with only half the population, maintains nearly fifty. 
This great disproportion is accounted for partly by the 
much smaller cost of producing a daily paper in Paris 
than in London, and partly by the far more numerous 
ends—political, financial, social, and personal—for 
which a newspaper is employed among Frenchmen 
than by ourselves. 

Not more than half-a-dozen French dailies possess 
the costly establishments considered essential in Lon- 
don. These print. as the London and larger provincial 
papers do, from their own type and on their own 
machines, but the great majorit$ have their editorial 
rooms in some cheap quarter, and the paper is com- 

nosed and printed in one of the big printing estab- 
ishments, which contract to deliver 20,000 copies of a 
large four-page journal for some £60. 

‘Then, the advertising space is farmed by three great 
advertising egencies, which have established a com- 
plete monopoly in tlris business. Any Parisian paper 
which attempted to introduce the London system of 
direct communication between itself and the advertiser 
would quickly come to grief. ; nae . 

The time of day, too, at which Parisian journals 
appear is entirely different, and we venture to think 
more rational than the hours which are the custom in 
London. The Parisian has the choice in the morning 
of twenty large fanr page political prints, and ten 
small ones. Between four and five in the afternoon 
fifteen other large journals are published ; and be- 
tween eight and nine two more appear. The succes- 
sive “edition” system of our evening papers 18 Un- 
known in Paris. . F 

Nor does anything exist in the French capital cor- 
responding to the large and influential dailies here. 
Lx ‘Temps, which, by the way, 1s an evening journal, 
with a circulation of about 35,000, comes nearest to 
them. Such papers would appeal to the wants and 
temperaments of but a very limited class of Paristans. 


Yo suit the popular taste of the more educated classes 
something far more highly spiced is n ’ 

Of that ideal French newspaper, the celebrated 
Figano is the type. Without his Ficaro the day 


were insup le to the Parisian. I¢ reflects with 
admirable ity the lightness and frivolity of the 
French character as contrasted with the grave and 
serious mood of the Briton. With no decided politics, 


no special intellectual bias, we might almost say with 
no principles and no c it is all things in turn to 
all men and all parties. 


Side by side in its columns will be found articles on 
any section of political parties, dramatic criticisms, 
the gossip of the foyers, the latest scandal, impartially 
with the operations of any adventurer who has demon- 
strated on the Bourse that “nothing succeeds like 
success”—in a word, its mission, by which half a 
million francs a year have been earned, has been to 
provide its readers with news and banter. 

It is well-bred Paris in a mirror. Its columns 
breathe the delicate refinement of French society and 
reflect the spirit of the Frenchman’s mercurial tempera- 
ment. To this-journal Paris is indebted for the 
acclimatisation of the American “interviewer.” In- 
deed, the Frenchman of distinction, or who aims at 
distinction, has taken the interviewer, metaphorically, 
to his bosom. He dresses to receive him, wears his 
heart upon his sleeve, and presents altogether a com- 
pine contrast to the sulky reluctance displayed by the 

ritish celebrity under the hands of the interviewing 
operator. 

One striking feature of Parisian journalism is its 
peculiar relation to the stage—a relation, indeed 
which owes its origin to the Ficaro. Its principal 
writers—some of the foremost pens in Paris—were 
astute enough to see what immense sums were made 
by dramatic composition among such a theatre-loving 
people as the Parisians. So they set to work, without 
any spécial faculty as playwrights, to compose pieces 
and offer them to theatres. The managers were quick 
to see the trap. The F1caRro meant to be “ squared.” 

So the lap in self-defence, suggested to veteran 
playwrights of the capital that it would be expedient 
to take one of the FicaRo men as collaborator. The 
spoils were divided, and the play escaped condemna- 
tion. This system, so fatal to the independence and 
value of dramatic criticism, has gradually invaded 
Parisian journalism ; and it would be nowadays @ piece 
of irony to inscribe “ Without fear or favour” at the 
head of the dramatic column of a Parisian newspaper. 

Something of the same kind is in operation as to the 
Bourse. The great financiers who intend to float a 
new company, or to through some big operation, 
commence, as a matter of course, by salting the papers. 
Gg | enter into large advertising contracts with them 
in the tacit understanding that favourable notices of 
their enterprises are to appear, or, if the worst comes 
to the worst, that a discreet silence is to be observegl. 
So that in point of fact,a Frenchman must look to 
other sources than his paper for impartial criticism of 
his plays, or sound advice as to his investments. It 
was this pernicious system that fostered the reckless 
speculation which was one, at least, of the causes that 
hastened the ruin of the Second Empire. 

Strange as it may seem to us, the beige French 
newspaper is the halfpenny Petit Jougnat, which 
claims a daily circulation of nearly a million. It is 
very doubtful whether its sale really reaches anything 
like this figure. A prominent London mewepape 
proprietor told us some little time ago that he had 
timed the machines which turn it out, and he had posi- 
tively assured himself that the issue was very much 
nearer to half a million than to a million. He is 
essentially a practical man, and has most complete 
technical knowledge on the subject of newspaper pro- 
duction, and, as he witnessed the output of the w ole 
edition, we do not think it at all likely that he was 
mistaken in his estimate. Owing to its_immense 
variety of readers, the task of editing Le Petit 
JouRNAL is a most delicate and difficult one. It is 
as sensitive asa thermometer. It is said that a word 
too strong, an opinion too pronounced, in any one direc- 
tion, will send down the circulation thirty or forty 
thousand a day. A tale by one novelist will send up 
the sales a hundred thansand a day, while one by 
another will cause them to fall to a like amount. 

The enormous number of Parisian newspapers in 

roportion to the population of the ey is accounted 
for chiefly by the fact of the much lighter cost of 
production already referred to, and partly by reason 
of their being used so extensively as organs of the 
numerous political cliques into which Paris is divided, 
and as vehicles for purely personal, party, or business 

urposes. A millionaire often owns a newspaper, 
use it is as necessary to his position as tine horses, 

or a country house ; and, as a matter of course, there is 
not only a large birth and death-rate among Paris news- 
papers, butmany circulate within a very narrow radius. 

The great salient feature, however, of French jour- 
nalism is its personal character. Somebody has said 
that with us “journalism is the grave of literature "— 
a writer is lost in his paper. ‘The editorial “we ” is 
the Moloch to which his individuality is immolated. 
To the French dittérateur, on the contrary, journalism 
is the portal to fortune and to fame. It 18 he, and not 
the paper, who reaps the credit and reputation of his 
articles. The ablest pen may disappear from a London 
journal and the public know not ing about it. His 
retirement might easily be the death-blow to a French 

aper, and 80 the ablest men crowd into the ranks of 

‘rench journalism, and have a well-recognised status, 
just like successful barristers among ourselves. 


A Crry of London police before Judge Maule 
said that he was in the hen al divialon. 

“Do you mean in the Poultry ?” the Judge asked. 

eee fee 

Ir thirty inches of snow give three inches of water 
how much milk will a cow give when fed on Swedish 
turnipa!—Multiply the flakes of snow by the hairs of 
the cow’s tail; then divide the product by a turnip, 
add a pound of chalk, and the sum will be the answer. 

——— 

Customer: “You advertise that repairs are done 
while you wait; but I’ve been waiting three houra, 
and you don’t seem to have the things ready yet.” 

Repairer: “ You'd aa di it more confortable- 
to wait at home; they’ll be ready the day after to- 


morrow.” 
——— 


Scene.—Board School in Glasgow. Teacher : “Now, 
before we parse this sentence, let me see that you 
understand the meaning of the words it contains, 
‘The widow wept for the loss of her son’ Now, Jamie 
Stuart, tell me what is a‘ widow ?’ 

Jamie ; “A widdy’s juist a wife what keeps ludgers.” 

—E—— 

Sarp the Texas man to his British guest: “ There 
isn’t much fun going on this week. Now, if you'd 
come 3 week ago | could have taken you to three 
lynchings and a dance, but just now there isn’t much 
7 ig on hand. However, if you like, we'll go down to 

e saloon and start a fight. I’ve no doubt the boyn 
would go in to make it pleasant for a stranger.” 
Texans are hospitable men. 

le 

Lanpiorp: “In one word, when are you going to pay 
your arrears?” 

Impecunious Author: “I will satisfy your demands 
as soon as I receive the money which the publisher 
will pay me if he accepts the novel I am going to send 
him, as soon as the work is finished which I am about 
to commence when I have found a suitable subject and 
the necessary poetic inspiration.” 


—_-fo-_—— 
“ Mzsnowm, an island in the Slei 


jord,” says Mr. 
E. F. Knight, “is exclusively inhabited by fishe 
who form a race apart. They keep up the custom o 
their forefathers, speak in Danish, and will not inter- 


marry with the mainland people. There are only four 
or five surnames among them, and as the Christian 
names deemed by them orthodox are also limited in 
number, it comes that many people have the same 
names, and so have to be distinguished by nicknames 
expressive of some personal or other quality. For in- 
stunce, there are thirty Peter Masses here ; and I saw 
a letter addressed to one in which he was described as, 
‘He that is the elder of the two Peter Masses that 
have red hair.’ The duties of the Mxsholm postman 
must be arduous and sometimes delicate.” 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED, 


ee 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprictors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Nezxt-of-kin of any person who ts 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 

Either a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or the page of such copy containing 
this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceased, 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pre- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days ofits occurrence, 
This offer is. not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 

OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltp., 
Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C., 
and a further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 

This paper ts on sale at all Newsagents and Book- 
stalls on Tuesday of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Tuesday following the date of publication. This offer 
ts not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FoR LADIES. 


TsoBEL wild be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so Jar. as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HOME NOTES. 


For Stopping a Leak in a Cask. Beat =P 
iting with common yellow soap. If this mixture is 
well rubbed into the leak, it will be found to stop it 
- after everything else has failed. 

Take 


To Clean Furs, Skins, and Rugs. beer 


ES of flour and powdered salt (which should be wel! 
ted in an oven) and thoroughly rub the fur. It 
should afterwards be well shaken to free it from the 
flour and salt. (Reply to Gracie.) 
3 Remove the brown 

Bee icp, at ep tea es 
nut, grate it up, beat up two whites o! an 

em and a spoonful of white sugar te the ‘cosdenut. 
Make the mixture into a stiff paste. Drop it in heaps 
about the size of half crowns on to papered trays. 
Three minutes in the oven. 


To Remove Ink Stain from a Carpet. 
Throw a quantity of salt on it, which will quickly 
absorb the ink ; take this up, and put on more salt. 
eared repeating this, rubbing {t well into the ink spot 
until the ink is all taken up by the salt; then brush 
the salt out of the carpet. (Reply to J. L. W.) . 


: Scrape one ounce of bees- 
Furniture Paste. wax inten pot or basin ; then 


add as much spirits as would moisten it thoroughly; 
at the same time powder an eighth part of an ounce 
of resin, and add to it, when dissolved to the con- 
aistence of paste, as much Indian red as will bring 
it toa deep mahogany colour. Stir it well, and then 
use. 


and Lemon Sauce for Boiled 
ash a handful of parsley and mince it u 
Meat. fuely with the pulp and rind of a lemon. 
Melt a pat of butter in a saucepan, mix with it one 
tablespoonful of flour, add the minced parsley and 
lemon, sufficient broth or stock to make the sauce, a 
little pounded mace, and a few capers; stir over the 
and when partly cooked, ad off the fire, the 
yolks of two eggs beaten up, then return to the fire 
till it thickens, but do not let it boil. (Reply to 
GLasaow.) 
Mothers 


Care of Children During Winter. syouid 


in cold weather, increase their attention to the health 
of their children. In the first instance, great care must 
be taken with the diet of the little anes. If they are 
peepenty fed they are much better able to resist the 
cold. Milk should be given in large quantities, because 
it is a heat-giver, as are also cocoa, butter, oils, sugar, 
and plenty of wheat-meal. Never take a child out 
with an empty stomach, but when the meal is just 
being digesta: This will be about an hour after eat- 
ing. All food should be given warm, as it is much 
easier to digest. 
Soh e. One pound of cold tinned sal- 
Fish in Jelly * mon (one eis of shrimps added 
to it is an improvement), two hard-boiled eggs, one 
quart of stock, one table-spoonful of vinegar, one ounce 
of eae half a teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a tea- 
spoonful o} pepper. lace the stock in a basin, add 
the gelatine, and let them stand half an hour ; then 
add the vinegar, salt, and pepper. Pour all into a 
saucepan and place it on a slow fire. When the gela- 
tine has melted, whip all briskly till it boils. Draw 
the saucepan on to one side and let it simmer gently 
for twenty minutes. Rub all through a flannel bag 
and let it almost set. Pat a layer of this jelly in a 
mould, then a layer of salmon from which all skin and 
bones have been removed, then place another layer of 
the jelly, and next a layer of hard boiled eggs cut in 
slices. Continue filling like this until all the ingredients 
are used up. Melt any jelly which remains and pour 
over, all. en quite set turn out on a dish and gar- 
nish with salad. 
. For making little pork pies for 
Pork Pies. yreakfast, like those sold’ in the 
shops, use three and a half pounds of flour, one pound 
lard, one and a half pints water, three teaspoonfuls 
pepper, six of salt, five pounds of rk. Boil 
the lard and water together, pour boiling on the 
flour, having first made a hole in the latter. Mix 
well and let it stand by the side of the fire; it 
must not be too hot or it will not rise nicely. 
Mould it into shapes the size you wish. Fill 
the pies with the meat, cut in very small square 
pieces, seagon them, pour a little water into them, and 
put on the lid. Pinch the edges together, trim round 
with scissors, and ornament the top with leaves cut out 
with a utter. Let the pies stand at least four 
hours before baking. Put them in rather a slow oven, 
bake one and a half to two hours. When brought 
out of the oven pour in the hole at the top of the pies 
as much gravy as they will hold. race trom the bones 
qnd trimmings of the pork. (/))j-/y ty VD. 1.) 
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° und six ounces of 
Pure Violet Powder. ‘ik best starch to a 
very fine powder, and sift it through a piece o 
ably en rub into it two drachms of powdered 
orris root, and perfume it with a few drops of oil of 
lemon, lavender, or otto of roses. Tint it by adding 
a very little stone blue or rose-pink, if required. 
A ° hil- 
Care of Children’s Feet and Nails. ot 
feet and nails are too often not sufficiently cared 
for. The toe-nails, as well as the finger-nails, should be 
regularly looked to. Ingrowing of the toe-nails, 
corns, bunions, are all the result of negleot and some- 
times of ill-fitting boots. Children’s toe-nai s especially 
are often allowed to go week after week without cut- 
ting. When cut they should be cut in a round 
manner. ‘The nails, when perfect in shape, are 
rounded, and to cut them quite straight prevents 
their being useful in the way intended by nature, viz., 
as @ protection to the sides as well as ends o' the 


fingers and toes. 
. Two eggs, the weight of two 

Exeter P udding. eggs in butter, the same in 
flour, the weight of one egg in sugar, half-teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda, half a tablespoonful of raspbe 
jam. Grease the mould well, and decorate it wit 
either dried cherries or strips of candied peel. Beat 
up the eggs and butter in a basin with the back of a 
wooden spoon, then add the sugar, and beat all well 
together. Mix the soda with the flour, and then add 
to the other ingredients. Last of all add the jam. 
Pour the mixture into a mould and cover it with a 
sheet of greased paper. Place the mould in a sauce- 
pan, in which there is just enough water to come half 
way up the sides, and Assi it for one hour and a half. 


Serve on a hot dish. 

° One oz. of butter, one oz. 

Chicken Cream. flour, one gill water, 

pound chicken, one oz. ham, one grain cayenne, one 
teaspoonful salt, quarter teaspoonful pepper, two eggs. 
Chop, pound, and rub through a sieve the chicken and 
ham. Eegean with the salt, pepper, and cayenne. Melt 
in a saucepan the butter, stir in the flour ; add by 
degrees the water. Allow all to boil, then turn out the 
mixture into a basin to cool. Add the chicken and 
ham, mix all thoroughly together, and drop in the eggs. 
Beat all well, and half fill some small moulds (or one 
large one) with the mixture. Place the moulds ina 
saucepan, and pour round them as much being water 
as will come alt way up their sides. Cook them 
slowly for half an hour ; turn them out on a hot dish, 
and serve with tomato sauce. 


At this time of year chestnuts form a 
Chestnuts. valuable addition to the limited num- 
ber of vegetables to be procured, but they are by ne 
means s0 generally used as they deserve. Chestnut 
soup is exceedingly good and very nourishing, so is & 
purée of chestnuts. Chestnuts boiled till soft, passed 
through a sieve, and reheated, with the addition of a 
little butter, pepper, and salt, make a capital centre 
round which to dish veal cutlets or fillet steaks. Tongue 
stewed with chestnuts makes an excellent entrée, as does 
also steak served with them boiled, cut up, and sim- 
mered in brown stock. Chestnuts, as a vegetable, can 
be dressed by boiling them, then peeling and cutting 
them in large pieces, reheating with a little butter, 
pepper, and salt, and serving very hot. Some cooks 
recommend the addition of a few coriander seeds in 
boiling them. 
7 ° Egg stains on silver may be 
A Few Hints. fen off with table salt and a 
damp'cloth. ‘Whitewash spots may be removed by 
instantly sere: them with strong vinegar. 
Hartshorn usual y restores colours that have been 
taken out by acids of any kind. Wash Valen- 
ciennes lace in lukewarm suds, and iron over several 
thicknesses of flannel. Salt sprinkled on any sub- 
stance that is burning on the stove will stop the smoke 
and smell. The best way to pohsh eyeglasses is 
to moisten them and dry with a bit of tissue or news- 
paper. Wash mirrors with warm suds, dust with 
whiting in o muslin bag, and polish with chamois skin. 
ickel silver fittings, etc., may be kept bright by 
with a woollen cloth dipped in ammonia. 
'o keep polished steel from rusting put a very 
little oil on a cloth and wipe the articles with it. 
Put a little kerosene on a piece of newspaper when 
cleaning lamp chimneys, and rub them with it until 
they shine. Brown stains on baking-dishes may 
be removed by dipping a piece of flannel in whiting 
and rubbing well with it. A half cupful of am- 
monia to a pailful of water will clear hard-finished 
walls, Change the water when it begins to get dirty. 
Brooms put in boiling water once a week will 
become tough and durable, lasting twice as long as 
those not treated thus, will sweep better, and will not 
cut the carpet. Silver spoons and forks may be 
kept bright by leaving them for several hours in strong 
borax water. Let the water be boiling hot when the 
silver is put in. When lamp chimneys have 
become smoke-stained, wash them in warm soap and 
water ; while wet rub them with dry salt. Vinegar 
will also remove the stain. Britannia metal may 
be cleaned by gently rubbing with sweet oil on a 
flannel cloth, then wash in warm suds, wipe dry witha 
soft cloth, polish with chamois and powdered whiting. 


rubbin, 
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° : ti Ve 
To Clean Dish Covers. Bocks “hat? te 
rubbed with sweet oil, then with dry finely-powdered 
whiting, and polished off with clean, soft rags. 
. One ox-tail, three ounces 
anette eee of batter, two table 
flour, one carrot, one onion, some 
small pieces of celery, one small turnip, eight large 
cupfuls of water, salt and pepper, and three or four 
cloves. Cut the tail into neat joints, pour boiling 
water on the pieces, let them soak for a few minutes, 
then dry them in a clean cloth. Melt half of the butter 
in a pan, and fry the pieces of tail with the vegetables, 
Cut up small, add the water, and simmer it slowly for 
two hours. Skin it thoroughly. Take another pan, 
put in the rest of the butter, stir in the flour, and 
when it is well browned add the stock previously 
strained. Season to taste, and serve it with pieces of 
tail in the tureen. (Reply to J. A. J.) 
; Most of my readers are 
A Magic Cleanser. now aware of the virtue 
of paraffin oil in saving rubbing and in c g 
clothes on washing day ; but it 1s not so en 
known that another common product of shale oil- 
works is even niore powerful in its cleansing proper- 
ties, while it has the additional pee quality of being 
entirely destitute of smell. This useful product ig 
paraffin wax, from which most of the better class 
candles are now made, and which may be purch 
from most drysalters or oilmen. Experience and prac- 
tice will guide most people in the use of “ paraffin 
wax,” but the following method has been found work- 
able and effective :—Melt half a pound of soap to about 
one ounce of refined paraftin wax, for every six gal- 
lons of water used. Boil the clothes in this for half an 
hour, then rinse, and the washing is over. 


An Economical Way of Cooking a Steak. 
Cut up a raw steak into ten or a dozen strips of about 
the same length and thickness. Mix a teaspoonful of 
Parmesan cheese and a little pepper with some bread- 
crumbs ; beat up an egg, and dip the meat first into 
the egg, and then into the cheese and par ele) 
and put them on one side to fry later on. Boil a poun 
of macaroni in water, and when it is tender drain this 
off. Just before the macaroni is quite done fry the little 
strips of steak in some fat. Prepared thus, each bit 
of meat looks double its real size. Place the macaroni 
onadish as a border, and the fried steak in a nice 
little pile in the middle. An improvement to the dish 
is halt adozen baked tomatoes and a little chopped 
parsley put round the macaroni. A pound of steak 
meee us will go as far as three pounds fried in 


the ordinary way. 
that may be added to 
Soup Flavourings stock are almost endless 
in number. Herbs, vegetables, and sauces are all use- 
ful. Many housewives have got hold of one system of 
seasoning and they always use it, this is a mistake. 
Variety is of the utmost importance and may be ge 
obtained. Those who like to mix their own herbs will 
find the following proportions useful ; sweet margoram 
eight parts, winter savoury eight parts, dried parsley 
eight parts, lemon thyme four parts, sweet basil four 
parts, celery seed one part, bay leaves one part. For 
vegetable seasoning take a carrot, a large onion, one or 
two outside sticks of celery, and a little parsley ; these 
will require boiling in the stock for a couple of hours. 
Tomatoes are aad largely used as seasoning, and 
they answer the purpose splendidly ; and I must not 
omit mushrooms, which are always nice, and improve 
any gravy soup. (feply to Dorset.) 


LADIES’ WORK COMPETITION. 


We offer Prizes to the value of TEN POUNDS for competition among 
our lady readers. The various articles which are sent to compete for 
these Prizes, will, after the awards have been decided, be either 
returned to their senders, or distributed among Societies which exist tor 
the purpose of assisting the deserving r, regardless of sect. 
senders wish their articles to be returned to them, they should enclose 
sufficient stamps for that purpose: Articles which win prizes w:ll 
naturally be disposed of to charitable institutions, 


The following are the articles for the best of which prizes will be 
awarded, and the value of the latter :— 
lst 2nd 
Prize. Prize. 
1. Corron NIGHT-DRESs—Full woman's size 20/- — 1v/- 


2, FLANNEL PETTI00AT--Full woman'saize, no tacks .. 15/- 
8. KNITTED WOOLLEN STOCKINGS—Man‘sor woman'ssize 20/- 
4. COTTON CHEMISE—Full woman's size aa -- 126 
6. MAN'S FLANNEL SHIET oe iS ae oe +. 20/- 
6. Hoop PORCHILD UNDER SIX—Madeof woollen material 15/- 


Special Prizes for Young Readers. 
Between }2 and 15 years of age. 
7. CHILD'S WOOLLEN FRocK—Suitable for children 
between 3 and 6 fe ni - ee 20/- 10/- 


«» _10/- 6/- 

All ents should be made plainly, and of warm and serviceable 
material. Nos. 1 and 4 may be woiked either by hand or by machite. 
The rest must be done by hand ouly, and gannents must not be washcd 
before being sent in. 

Name and addiess of sender must be stitched on to each garment; 
and, with each, must be a certificate stating that it is the unaided work 
of the sender. 

All competitions must he sent before Feb. 28, to 

ISuBPL, 
Ollives of Pearson's Weekly, 
‘Teme Chaibers, London, Ec, 

The work of adjudication will be assisted if nts are sent in ag 
coon as posalble, instead of being kept until the § loge of the Competitian. 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? 


Ws have no further announcement to make regarding 
our Novel Prize. Matters remain in much the same 
state as they were last week. We heartily wish it 
were possible to press them forward, but unfor- 
tunately this cannot be. We must, therefore, ask the 
indulgence of our readers for a little longer. A 
definite notice on the subject shall appear at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Tar distribution by our paid workers is to take place 
on Saturday the 10th inst. As this number will be 
published on Tuesday the 13th, we have to go to 
press with it before we can say anything about the 
work, Those applicants who have not received any 
reply to their applications must please take it for 
ponte that their services were not required. We 

ve been put to a great deal of expense in the 
matter of stamps as it is, for we communi- 
cated with references, and sent letters of instruction 
to all workers, so we hardly feel called upon to add to 
the large sum that has already been thus expended 
by writing to the oo number of applicants whose 
letters came to hand after the requisite number of 
workers had been selected. 


E_vma.—The Insurance system applies all over the 
United Kingdom, but nowhere e The Channel 
Islands cannot be properly considered part of the 
United Kingdom ; they come among the British 

ions in Europe. The Insurance System, there- 
ak is not held to extend to them any more than to 
ta, 


J. M.L—Thank you very much for the paragraph, 
which bears upon it so plainly the impress of be 
ful untruth, that we do not think it worth poping 
to. Nine people besides yourself have been g 
enou pS Stee kone copending it, 80 it sate a 
sumed that every subscriber of the paper in which it 
appeared has thought it his duty to call our attention 
to it. 

M.R.—It is impossible to say why so many people who 
can write a perfectly festa hand prefer to scrawl 
their pnerares in such a fashion that they are 
quite illegible) When at this office we receive 
letters to which are appended unreadable signatures 
we do not bother ourselves to decipher the 
hieroglyphics, but just cut the signature off and 
stitk it on to the envelope in which we send our 
reply. It seems a little discourteous, perhaps, to do 
this, but we console ourselves with the reflection 
that in acting thus we are benefiting the rest of 
mankind, as so plain a hint must in many cases lead 
to an improvement. 


Axrpo.—Even supposing the moon were inhabited, a 
supposition which has been conclusively disproved, 
the largest telescope would not enable us to discern 
its natives unless they were immensely larger than 
ourselves, a very unlikely state of affairs, consider- 
ing the small size of the moon. The biggest telescope 
in use has the apparent effect of bringing the moon 
within about fifty miles of the eye. 


J. B. says his experience leads him to believe that 
the sale of the paper would be greatly benefitted if 
those who are interested in it were to follow his 
plan, namely, to ask for their weekly copy at 
different shops, and if the agent says that he either 
does not keep the paper, or is sold out, to tenderly 
remonstrate with hin. 


From No. 1 wishes to have ‘our opinion regarding the 
propriety of skating on Sunday. uestions 
of thig kind are looked at by different people from 
such different points of view that we hardly like to 
giveany very definite answer. It is rather hard to 
see that it 1s any more wrong to skate on Sunday 
than to go for a walk on that day, always providing, 
of course, that the skating does not distract the 
skater from religious observances. The difficulty 
in matters of this kind is to know where the line 
should be drawn. 


XM. E. L. asks: “Who is the richest private individual 
in the world? I am continually seeing statements 
that this or that American is entitled to the dis- 
tinction, but my own impression is that the Duke of 
Westminster is richer than any other private 
individual.” It is impossible to give an 
accurate answer to this question, for the simple 
reason that very rich men do not care to take the 
public into their confidence with regard to the 
exact state of their affairs, besides which they can 
often hardly tell themselves what their property 
really is worth. This is especially so in the case of 
American millionaires who own railways, mines, etc. 
There was a rumour flying about some years ago of 
na Chinaman who owned, it was said, almost all the 
banks in the Celestial Empire, and who was reported 
to be worth three or four hundred millions of our 
maney. If we were publishing any statements 
regarding him, however, we should rather relegate 
them to the Fiction than to the Facts page. We 
believe there is no doubt about the fact that the 
richest man in the world is to be found in the United 
States. During a recent visit there, we heard a 
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good deal on this subject, and there seemed to be a 
concensus of opinion that the distinction of being 
the wealthiest private inhabitant of the planet 
really belongs to Mr. Cornelius W. Vanderbilt, who, 
among other little pieces of property, practically 
owns the New York Central Railway—a concern as 
important in America as the Midland is with us. 
Another very rich American is Mr. W. W. Astor, 
who owns a large proportion of the land on which 
New York City is Bui t; and yet another is Mr. 
Jay Gould, whose money has been made chiefly 
in speculation. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
instance of the acquirement of huge riches in the 
United States, however, is that of Mr. J. D. Rock- 
affeller, who controls the Standard Oil Company. His 
is such an extraordinary instance of vast wealth ob- 
tained out of most unpromising materials by dogged 
perseverance that, as this reply has already spun out 
quite enough, we will give a full account of it in the 
next issue. 


F.C. F. asks us to remonstrate with Vestries gene- 
rally on the question of their allowing trees to 
overhang roads in a manner which is dangerous 
to passengers riding on the tops of omnibuses, He 
says that a few evenings ago several of the 
passengers on a ’bus by which he was travelling were 
struck by the branches of a tree, some so severel 
as to cut their faces. Certainly, we thin 
that in the case of roads along which ’buses run, care 
should be taken that the branches are kept sufti- 
ciently short to prevent their injuring passengers, 
for on foggy and dark nights it is often quite im- 
possible to sec where one is being carried, and thus 
to avoid the danger. 

SznatTor.—It is, of course, impossible to give any pre- 
cise figures as to the number of people carried by 
the railways of the world. A well-known statistician, 
however, has estimated that every day they convey 
five millions of passengers ; 1s. 7d. is considered to 
be the average fare of these, and the average 
distance they travel is thought to be twenty-one 
miles. 

W. W. D.—We do not agree with you that our male 
readers have cause to be dissatisfied at a page being 
occupied every week with Home Notes. At least 
half of this page always consists of hints that are 

“equally useful to either sex, and, so far as the 
cookery recipes are concerned, we think that you 
and the rest of our male readers should be pro- 
foundly grateful to us for putting your wives, 
sisters, or housekeepers in the way o providing 
wholesome and appetizing home-made dishes. Our 
laudable aim is to drive altogether out of the tield 
such terrible home-made compounds as those which 
Hood satirized in the following lines :— 


“Who hath not met with home-made bread, 

A heavy compound of putty and lead ; 

And home-made wines that rack the head, 

And home-made liqueurs and waters ; 

Histo e meds ve ’ that will not foam 

And home-made dishes that drive one from home; 
Not to name each mess 
For the face or dress, 

Home-made by the homely daughters ?” 


R. M. C. bas something more tosay with regard to the 
distigurement of the face, which has recently been 
the subject of an article and a letter in these pages. 
He says that he believes the chief cause of facial 
distortion is pressure on the nose in sleep. Most 
people, he maintains, sleep on the right side, with 
that side of the nose pressed into the pillow, the result 
being that the nasal organ is bent to the left. 


G. V.and others point out that the recent statement 
to the effect that our language contained no word in 
ordinary use extending over seven syllables was 
open to question. The writera parently forgot the 
existence of several more or less common words, 
as, for instance, Latitudinarianism, incomprehensi- 
bility, and unintelligibility, which contain eight 
syllables. 


L. L. suggests that pinion hs should be dated by 
photographers. He rerineki with a great deal of 
truth, that very often the age of a person when a 
porte photograph was taken is forgotten in after 
life, and that many photographs thus lose a great 
deal of their interest. The suggestion is a very 
good one, and we do not see any reason against 
its being carried out. No doubt any photographer 
would be glad to print the date on the negative if he 
were requested to do so. 


SEVERAL correspondents have replied to the recent 
letter written by Port LaNcuace on the subject of 
SWEARING ON THE STAGE. OLp Pro protests par- 
ticularly vigorously against “the injustice done toa 
large and worthy body of professionals by Pure 
LaNGuaGe’s insinuations.” He says that in all 
respectable theatres it is the rule to impose a tine of 
from five shillings to a week’s salary for the use of 
bad isnguege on the stage, with the probability of 
instant dismissal if the offence is repeated. OLD Pro 
also stoutly asserts that, apart from the restrainin 
influence of the inevitable tine, the morality aad 
self-respect of pantomime artistes preclude their 
indplging in the practices of which ’urg LancuaGe 
complains. 


Wax mxpiné 
JanuaRy 17, 1601. 


Ousxnver writes :—A very good use to which 
mmed slips, can be put, and which I have 
Seer with satisfactory result, is the following. 
Most people when reading a bound book have it 
covered with brown paper. If one of your labels is 
placed upon each side of the brown paper covering, 
it can be seen to advantage when the person reading 
the book is travelling by rail, tram, etc., as the pas- 
sengers on the opposite seat can read the label. If 
every ceader was to use these slips in this way your 
paper would have a still larger circulation. 


THouGH we thought the letter which appeared in a 
recent issue headed How a ToaD UNDRESSES, was 
interesting enough, we had no idea it would 
bring forth so much correspondence as has been 
the case. A surprising number of our readers seem 
to be interested in Natural History and to have 
made the study of toads a speciality. Correspon- 
dents have denied the original statement that the 
toad swallows its cast-off skin, and have been in turn 
contradicted. We hope that the following extract 
from a long letter written by L. F. may be taken as 
deciding this thrilling point : “A pet toad which I 
keep in my conservatory seemed to be choking one 
day. I took him up and drew ‘from his mouth 
some filmy substance which I threw into the basin of 
a fountain near by. As it touched the water it ex- 
panded, and on exanrination proved to be the skin 
of the creature, which had apparently become stuck 
in his throat instead of slipping down comfortably.” 


Ambitious Cierk.—Do not dream of going out to the 
United States or the Colonies with a view to obtain- 
ing aclerkship. You have quite as good a chance 
of getting work that will suit you in the old country 
as there. Room always exists in new countries for 
mechanics and those who have a good trade at their 
fingers’ ends, but not for people who depend upon 
their pens for a living. 


Cycuist demurs to the reply to the question, “ Which 
is the most difficult dialect,” which appeared in the 
issue dated January 3rd. He says that his ex- 

rience, while cycling in country districts, leads 

im to believe that the dialect of nativesof out-of- 
the-way parts of Yorkshire is much more difficult 
for an outsider to understand than that of Lan- 
cashire folk. 


T L. B,, who is a short-hand writer, wants to know 
whether he may send in competitions for the 
Prize Story written in short-hand. No; 
we are afraid that we cannot accept competitions 
written in this fashion, the main reason being that 
there are some scores of different systems of short- 
hand which are quite extensively used. If we were 
to increase our statf to such proportions that a story 
written by any system would be decipherable in the 
office, we should probably require a larger staff than 
that of any paper in the kingdom. Besides this, unfor- 
tunately, short-hand writers vary almost as much in 
the distinctness of their work as long-hand writers, 
and there are plenty of short-hand clerks whose 
work, though readable enough to themselves, would 
be a complete mystery to anyone else, however well 
he understood the system foloeed: 


Rattway MAN raises the question of the healthful- 
ness of night-work. He says, no doubt with perfect 
truth, that we must have a very great number of 
night-workers among our readers, and he suggests 
that we ask these to state their experience as to the 
effect which night-work has had upon their health. 
Rattway Man has himself been on alternate night 
and day duty, month and month about, for some years 
past, and he tinds that during the months when he 
works at night he is greatly afflicted with sleepless- 
ness, seldom getting more than three or four hours’ 
sleep, no matter how tired he may be when he goes 
to bed. Probably the light, and the many 
noises which must make themselves heard in the day 
time, have a great deal to do with the annoying fact 
about which our correspondent complains. We 
shall be very aad if night-workers will send brief 
remarks regarding their experiences in this matter, 
as the subject is one which is of vital importance 
to many thousands. 


We find the space at disposal in this page for answering 
queries i tN and will therefore gladly reply by post 
to those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of enquiry. All gencral letters accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be answered. 
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If you try for both, send 1s. 6d. pos or and i}: in ota s ” —— Entrance-fee 4dr and stamped en- : THE CELEBRATED 


Notg.—Do not count headings to chapters, nor » notes. : is ook). ‘ove LOSE’ . BONETA SEWING MACHINES. 


count “C's” found in verses. Put down the number you 1801. 
and then the total of all, and post to GORDON MAYNE, 30, Frankton a. to: UNPARALLELED OFFER. 
eckham, London, 8.E. Competition closes January | 29th. rds.. Befd for a 
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Frum P, C, D, T, 8, B, A, 0, form two words. 

£3 piven to each one sending correct solution, 

each competitor yarn’ a rae of of New 

Year's Cards. Fee Js., and stamped envelope. ai 

Closes Janusry 17. Result January 21. aPC. 
RopERTS, 6, Clarence Bi Plymouth. n (One 8q Lendon, 

solution only.) guarantee acureina fow days, #3. olen 
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Present your suffering Friends with some of the ANTI-R 
Co.’s PATENT ARTICLES, for the speedy relief of E 
GOUT, LUMBAGO, AND NEURALGIA, — ; 


By Royat Letters Patent, ‘Ask tor, and please soe that you get, The BELLHO! at «foe De, pune et ad ne on ; ss PRARSON'S: WEEKLY" COUPON. 


LEOTRIG Sea eer tu 8 ae z _ See PRL 
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edt "Bekangee tn. wie, 04, per Jara. 3 - Si “THEOBALD & 6o., 

Write for Circulars cont taining 0 ee mgt Fp egal and prizes, 7th Febraaty .., , ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS, 

MOOKWAT, inGordanc| qu, BATE PLAGK, Ap 90, CHURCH STRERT, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. - 


: | “PRIZES” HOUSE, VALUE £300, 
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PAINS GREAT CHAMPIONSHIP LETTER-COUNTING COMPETITION, 
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Vets, 


prikes. 
will be set the tying 
Soe «¢Champfoa Kc or Se ‘and for the work he or she will receive 
the begs ey bi ee nae and 20 on with the ose 900 ei: a Sr cbetaly t 
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requested 1 by Pain to work uiantolly, vs wom and hen: The cic jes will ae. 
those sending in the most — i ipenlr doe 
they will be given te the next best 


(If stamps are sent as entrance fee, hi Taifpenny ones Cd 
sent.) "Barkers Bh nal Provincial of Ee raed pro( Folkestone Branch) A 
Prizeries,” 14, St. 1's Street, Folkestone, and Queen Street, Fe 
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___—PmAR PEARSON'S Wet WERELY. car 
ramienAL W NVENTORS | 7 ~ OLDEST HOUSE IN v THE {ADE. 


Established 
1824. 


NEWEST AND MOST 
ELEGANT DESIGNS 
AND SHAPES. 


‘ | ODOURLESS, 
+ | STAND ALL 
CLIMATES. 


‘BEST AND WEAR LONGEST. 


Chas. Macintosh & Co.’s goods are known all over ‘he world, and are always in demand, being 
THOROUCHLY WATERPROOF, UNAFFECTED BY CLIMATE, MOST ELECANT IN STYLE AND DESICN 


Amd in atiwance of any other make offered to the public. 
CERTIFICATE from C. ESTCOURT, Esq., Analyst for City of Manchester and Boroughs of EVERY. GARMENT 
Oldham, Macclesfield, and Ashton-under-Lyne. 
x Messrs. CHAS. MACINTOSH & CO., Ltd., 20, Albert Square, Manchester, 
a Cambridge Street, Manchester. 1st October, 1890. 


* Gentlemen,— In accordance with your request | have caretully tested samples of your Waterproof Cloth with 
the following results :— 
Your patterns “Patent Steam Vulcanised Proofing” have been subjected to a temperature of 
32° Fehr. for 20 hours without being affected in the slightest degree. They have also been 
-ubjected to a temperature of 120° Fahr. tor two days of eight hours each, and have not been In any 
way affected. Under both extremes of temperature, as also under normal temperature, they are 
quite without odour and preserve their softness and flexibility. In this they contrast 
favourably with the cloth | have tested which has been proofed in the old-tashioned proofing (ardinary cure), 
which became harder under the cold test, and gave off a very unpleasant smell under the heat test. 
From the foregoing results it Is quite evident that goods waterproofed by your patent process 
Sones very great advantages over ordinary Waterproof Cloth, and fully bear out te 
advantages you claim. Faithfully yours, 


CHARLES ESTCUURT, F.I.C., F.C.S., 


Analyst to the City of Manchester and various 


' : : other Boroughs. BEARS THE NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
, & The Genuine “ MACINTOSH ” Witeroweay being vulcanised by a perfect process of Dry Heat are infinitely supertor to those 
Ei sein by any other method, and are perfectly FREE FROM ODOOR, without the aid of perfume or any sintlar 


+ |Cuas. MACINTOSH # Co, 1 St283Ghs Sart, MAxciRer ER, 


i |__ ORIGINAL PATENTEES of eee RUBBE London Retail Agents—SHOWERS & CO., 78, Westbourne Grove, W. 


communisations with referent to Advertisi d be sent to Ad t Department, “ en 
ey Pablfaning and eaitorial VARA s Temple Chambers, Lester Gy ky” Sel's, 168, Fleet Strebt, London, E.C. 


